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BY JANET MARSH PARKER. 





The purple asters are out at last, 
The thistle seed is sowing; 
And what is this in the b'ackbird’s song, 
What are the crickets singing so long, 
Over and over? ‘*Past,—’tis past, 
Sweet summer days are going!" 
Say, chattering squirrels, why this fret 
For hoard you sure will gather? 
And, cunning spinners, why so soon 
Your life to give to a last cocoon? 
There are bright, long days a-coming yet, 
Tho’ summer days are going. 
I wonder if the grass and fern 
Lost aught of joy in turning 
So crisp and brown; and if the wood 
tebelled at donning a crimson hood; 
And if with wrath the sumachs burn, 
Now summer days are going? 
Ah! perfect choir, attuned with change, 
Each loss a gain bestowing,— 
Would this chilled heart could welcome so 
The early frosts, the signs of snow, 
Life’s storm-swept valleys, bleak and strange,— 
For summer days are going! 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ee ~—-— 
REV. DR. BALL AND HIS TESTIMONY. 


I am, as is sufficiently known, exceeding- 
ly opposed to having the WOMAN’s JOoUR- 
NAL brought as a combatant into the presi- 
dential election, on any side, in view of the 
fact that all the nominees are said to favor 
Woman Suffrage. But since [ am not one 

f the editors and only a correspondent, I 
had no choice in the matter, and have 
been compelled to say a little for my own 
view of the matter; always writing, be it 
observed, at great disadvantage, inasmuch 
as I never have the last word, while my 
friends the editors invariably have it. 
This is an exceedingly uncomfostablé po- 
sition, and one which I hope not to occupy 
very long, though I cannot honorably de- 
sert it just now. But it affords an addi- 
tional reason why I comply with the re- 
quest of some of my readers to say frank- 
ly what I think of the additional state- 
ments—if such they can be called, of Rev. 
Dr. Ball of Buffalo. I am perfectly wil- 
ling to say what I think about these com- 
munications, and to say it very frankly. 
It seems to me that I have rarely read a 
tissue of assertions that bore upon their 
face such prima facie evidence of being 
made out of the whole cloth—or very 
nearly that—as these. 

This I say in the full knowledge that 
there are a good many men, and still more 
women, who are always ready to endorse 
anything and everything bearing the name 
of a D. D.—and this without even adding 
the commercial “E. E.” for Errors Ex- 
pected. Yet even to these descendants of | 
the Puritans it makes a difference which 
divine says a thing; as in this case the 





WoMAN’s JOURNAL reprints the words of 
Rey. Dr. Ball, whom it does not know or 
knows little; and ignores the words on the 
other side of Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke whom 
it has reason to know very well. But let- 
ting this pass, it is amazing to me that one 
plain aspect of the matter has not long 
since occurred to our friends who take 
such apparent pleasure in discovering the 
prospective president of the United States 
to be a monster of iniquity. ‘That one as- 
pect is the following: 

Either Dr. Ball knows the truth of what 
he asserts by absolute and unimpeachable 
testimony, or he does not. If he does not, 
he has no right to make his statements. If 
he does, he ought long since to have 
brought his witnesses before the proper 
prosecuting officers and have made at least 
an effort to stop the evil deeds of the vil- 
lain he describes. ‘That he never dared to 
do this ; that he has preferred to submit his 
§0-called evidence to a secret conclave of 
clergymen—where no witness could be put 
on oath, and no counter-evidence submitted 
~this constitutes, in my mind, an immense 
Presumption against every word he says; 
and if he is, as he states, endorsed by cer- 





tain other clergymen in Buffalo, they share 
his discredit in this respect. We of the 
Law and Order League” in Massachu- 
setts, when we have a criminal to deal with, 
do not collect private evidence, read it to a 
few clergymen in somebody’s study and 
then print it in a political newspaper; but 
we go before the courts and get the offend- 
er convicted. But since Dr. Ball prefers 
to work in the dark, and it has therefore to 
be a matter of opinion against opinion, I 
prefer to take my estimate from the Re- 
publican lawyers of Buffalo, who have 
known Mr. Cleveland all their lives. Dr. 
Clarke cited the opinion, for instance, of 
one of the foremost citizens of Buffalo, E. 
Carlton Sprague, Esq., whom I have known 
all my life, and whose name is a synonyme 
for integrity ; and his statement was that 
ifaman had no political reasons for vot- 
ing against Grover Cleveland, he need be 
prevented by no other objection. ‘'l'o this 
I add a letter from another Buffalo lawyer, 
a political opponent of Mr. Cleveland’s, 
and who, having occupied the opposite 
office to him for nine years, knows all that 
there is to be known about him. Indeed it 
may be said, in general terins, that while 
clergymen are always at a disadvantage, 
through their profession, in seeing what 
goes on around them, that which a lawyer 
does not know of his brother lawyers’ sins 
is commonly not worth the knowing. This 
is the letter: addressed to the editor of the 
Honesville (Pa.) Herald, a former partner 
of Mr. Box. L eutit from that newspaper 


of Aug. 14, last: 
Burra.o, Juty 28, 1884. 
CHARLEs S. Minor, Esa., 

Dear Friend: —Your letter of July 26th, 1884, 
concerning the cuaracter of Governor Cleveland 
received. 

1 bave known Mr. Cleveland for twenty-three 
years, most of the time intimately, and for a 
period of nine years I occupied oftices immediate- 
ly across the hail from him in the same build- 
ing, and during my entire acquaintance with him 
I never saw him drunk. 

It is absolutely and unqualifiedly false that 
Mr. Cleveland was ever “distinguished in this 
city for licentiousness or debauchery ;” but, on 
the contrary he bas been regarded as one of the 
most manly of men, discharging every trust with 
perfect conscientiousness and uprightness. 

He was elected Sheriff (a very lucrative office) 
by a very large majority, and when our city 
seemed on the verge of bankruptcy through cor- 
ruption and mismanagement, he was considered 
the mun of all the men of this great city most 
suitable to become its Chief Magistrate, and in 
that capacity his fidelity to the people, his cour- 
age to stand by his convictions and to rebuke a 
venal Council, attracted the attention of the people 
ot the whole State,and he was elected Governor by 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand majority. 
Since then his official life has been betore the 
eye of the whole world, and you can judge him. 

Are men sucb as the scurrilous and nasty ar- 
ticle in the Telegraph pictures, likely to enjoy 
the confidence of the people to the extent Gov- 
ernor Cleveland has ? 

Mr. Cleveland is personally my friend, and I 
am his, but Iam a Republican (a party man) ,and 
cannot support him; but I loathe and abhor such 
filth as the disreputable Telegraph published, and 
simple justice requires me to denounce the arti- 
cle in all its essential particulars, as absolutely 
false. I am very truly your friend, 

Henry W. Box. 


I call upon the women who read the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, as a matter of candor 
and common sense, to weigh these opin- 
ions of men of blameless character, oppos- 
ed politically to Mr, Cleveland, and living 
side by side with him ail their lives, against 
that of a clergyman of whom we only 
know that, if newspaper reports are to be 
relied on, he was expelled from his church 
for evil practices in Gibson County, Indi- 
ana, although he has contrived to keep a 
devent bame among his brother clergymen 
in Buifalo. ‘These newspaper reports may 
be utterly false, but they rest upon just 
the kind of nameless and obscure evidence 
that he puts before us in the case of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland ; and he of all men cannot 
complain if his character as a witness is de- 
stroyed by precisely the kind of weapon 
on which he relies to demolish that of 
others. But letting his previous character 
be what it may, it is clear that a single 
well-attested fact, proved by the known 
names of sworn witnesses, or by the au- 
theutic letters of the criminal, would have 
more weight with men and women of sense 
than his whole mountain of charges. 


T. W. H. 


oo 
LETTER FROM CHANCELLOR ELIOT. 


tev. Wm. G. Eliot, of Washington Uni- 
versity, has sent us the foilowing vigorous 
letter: 

JUSTICE TO MEN AND THE NATION. 


St. Louts, Oct. 6, 1884+ 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


I have just read with mingled surprise 
and regret the article at the head of your 
columns, Sept. 13, by i. W. H., evidently 
written as ‘‘appropriate to the time,” 
with reference to the open scandal between 
Mr. Grover Cleveland and Mrs. Maria Hal- 
pin. Its purport is to show by application 
of gencral principles, that they were prob- 
ably equally to be blamed. Perhaps, by 
inference, it goes a little further, even to 





extenuate the conduct of a young man who 
may have been seduced by an experienced 
and artful woman,—an intimation, by the 
way, Which the average man would not 
consider as complimentary. Atall events, 
the main point made by T. W. H. is that 
the condemnation ought not to rest on one 
only.—which we readily grant,—but that 
“equal justice,” in this and all such cases, 
should be dealt out to man and woman. 
This we grant also, and are glad to con- 
tend for it. 

How is the rule to be applied in the 
present case? That is the real question. 
Elect the man to the Presidency of the 
United States! Send the woman to the 
dogs! Hold her up to contempt; honor 
him as a whole-souled, generous man, a 
Christian gentleman! If she was too weak 
to resist *‘she is unfit to vote,” as not being 
‘on an equality with man.” If she was 
strong enough to be chief or equal offend- 
er, she is to be absolutely condemned ; but 
he can not only vote, but be placed by a 
majority of votes at the head of the na- 
tion, the worthy representative of Ameri- 
can manhood. 

Is that equal justice? By such applica- 
tion of the laws of charity and purity, 
shall we be rightly educating the young of 
both sexes, throughout the land? We may 
say to both.—** Neither do we pass sentence 
upon you; go and sin no more.” But are 
we to set them, or either of them, upon the 
high places of honor and respect? Is moral 
character, when clearly known, to have 
no influence upon our votes? 

I care very little for either political par- 
ty.assuch. Neither of the leading parties 
seems to me at present guided by any lofty 
or fixed principle. But. as a citizen, and 
especially as an educator of the young, 
with some fifteen hundred of both sexes 
partially under ny influence, in a new and 
growing community where the mainte- 
nance of a high moral standard should be 
the chief aim, I feel very deeply the im- 
portance of the crisis. How can the 
teacher stand before his classes and pro- 
claim or admit that proved immorality is 
no just bar to the highest political and so- 
cial advancement? Even if the woman is an 
equal offender, and therefore justly ad- 
missible to vote (which T. W. H.’s argu- 
ment implies), is the man, whether seduc- 
er or seduced, to be selected as the stand- 
ard-bearer of a great party, and made rul- 
er of this great Republic? I believe that 
such admission, with such result, would be 
the severest blow to social morality that 
this people has ever been called upon to 
endure. W. G. Exvror. 


+ 
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“HEAR BOTH SIDES.” 





My dear Mrs. Stone,—In the last number 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL you have an ar- 
ticle headed *‘More Facts Against Cleve- 
land,” in which he is accused of being *‘a 
champion libertine, an artful seducer, a 
foe to virtue, an enemy to the family,” ete. 
These charges are made by Rev. Mr. Ball, 
from whom the previous accusations pro- 
ceeded. He says, ‘*Well-authenticated 
facts convict him in Buffalo.” 

Now, if these charges, or anything like 
them, are **facts,” no honest man could de- 
fend Cleveland or vote for him. But, if 
false, they are shameful calumnies; and 
justice requires that if you state the accusa- 
tion, you should also publish the defence. 

Mr. Ball is endorsed by the Buffalo min- 
isters as a truthful man, but you will no- 
tice that they do not endorse his charges. 
Mr. Ball may be truthful, but it is possible 
that he may have been duped by Cleve- 
land’s enemies. You will also observe 
that though he speaks of ‘*well-authenti- 
eated facts,” he does not authenticate 
them. He does not tell us whence these 
supposed facts came tohim. He speaks of 
several respectable witnesses, but does not 
give their names. All the charges, with 
one exception, are vague and general. The 
only faet which he states is this, that when 
Gov. Cleveland came to Buffalo, he was 
accompanied by ‘ta veiled woman” (which 
I suppose means a woman wearing a veil), 
who remained, and returned with him to 
Albany. What state of mind must a man 
be in, who can see evil in such a fact? Gov. 
Cleveland’s sister and nieces reside with 


him at Albany, and one of these may have’ 


accompanied him to Buffalo. On one side 
are these abominable charges, vague and 
general, without names, dates or places. 
On the other side we have the testimony of 
a number of persons, who are neighbors 
and friends of Cleveland, who declare that 
they know him well, and that it is not pos- 
sible that these foul accusations can be 
true. 

Look first at the remarkable tribute of 
Rev. Dr. ‘Twining, associate editor of The 
Independent, a paper which refuses to sup- 
port Cleveland, because of the wrong ac- 
tion committed some years ago. Dr. ‘T'win- 
ing, after careful investigation, declares 
that the charges of libertinism and drunk- 
enness are false, and that every attempt 
to trace them led back to the gossip of the 
saloons, which, he says, hate Cleveland be- 
cause he rescued Buffalo from their con- 
trol. 





There is next the testimony of the six- 
teen gentlemen of Buffalo. selected for the 
purpose of examining this whole subject, 
who also declare, that after the fullest in- 
quiry, they have found these charges of 
libertinism and drunkenness absolutely 
false. They say, ‘*‘We speak from person- 
al knowledge, as his acquaintances of long 
standing, and are able to say that his gen- 
eral private life has been that of a quiet, 
orderly, self-respecting and always highly 
respected citizen of Buffalo.” Could these 
gentlemen, men of the highest standing in 
Buffalo, have said this of such a man as 
Mr. Ball describes? Could a man steeped 
in debauchery and sin have had the moral 
courage to defy and resist and overcome 
the rings of desperate plunderers who had 
taken possession of the cities of Buffalo, 
New York, and Brooklyn? Domen gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

Again, there is the declaration of Mr. E. 
Carlton Sprague, one of the best men in 
Buffalo, who has known Cleveland inti- 
mately and long, who proposes to vote the 
Republican ticket, but says that ‘no one 
need be prevented from voting for Cleve- 
land on moral grounds.” 

Notice also, that while the Republican 
papers of Massachusetts, where Cleveland 
is not known, repeat these accusations, the 
Republican papers of Buffalo, while sup- 
porting Blaine, testify to the worth of 
Cleveland, and refuse to soil their pages 
with these calumnies. The Bujulo Ex- 
press and Buffalo Commercial, both Blaine 
papers, say of Cleveland: ‘*We would not 
detract one jot or tittle from his well-earn- 
ed fame.” ‘The people of Buftalo have 
known him as one of their worthiest citi- 
zens, one of their manliest men, faithful to 
his clients, faithful to his friends, faithful 
to every public trust.” Do political op- 
pofients speak thus of a notorious libertine 
and drunkard? 

Mayor Scoville, the present chief-mag- 
istrate of Buffalo, after speaking in the 
highest terms of Cleveland’s public record, 
says of the stories affecting his private 
character, that “they are simply outrage- 
ous. He is modest, unostentatious, earn- 
est and industrious. He lives simply, and 
attends to his business, unmoved by the 
calumnies of his enemies.” And Hon. 
Sherman 8. Rogers, of Buffalo, an eminent 

tepublican, testifies to the ‘‘absolute integ- 
rity” of Cleveland’s character. 

‘Tl am here in the Capitol,” said Goy. 
Cleveland to me, ‘from eight in the morn- 
ing, sometimes till eleven and twelve at 
night, all the time engaged in public work. 
There are hundreds around me who see all 
Ido. I give all my time to the duties of 
my office. And yet, when I go home at 
night to my sister, I often find that some 
miserable wretch has sent to her, and to 
my nieces, papers containing these wicked 
slanders. [can bear it for myself, but it 
is rather hard to bear it for them.” 

Heré then we have, on one side, accusa- 
tions of base and habitual crime, made by 
one man, who does not profess to have 
any personal knowledge, and in the nature 
of the case could not have any, and who 
does not give the names of any witnesses. 
On the other side, we have a number of the 
most respectable men in Buffalo, who de- 
clare these charges, on their own knowl- 
edge, to be false, and put their names to 
their testimony. Hear both sides, and de- 
cide. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Boston, Oct. 8, 1884. 


+>. — 


WOMEN MINISTERS’ MEETINGS. 


A meeting of the Woman’s Ministerial 
Conference was held in Melrose on Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening of last week. 
The women preachers composing this con- 
ference were entertained as guests of the 
Women’s Club of Melrose. Miss Phebe A. 
Norris, the president of the Club, gave the 
address of welcome. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe responded. 

Sermons were preached by Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, of East Dennis, on ‘The Rela- 
tion of the Sunday School to the Home,” 
and by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of Abing- 
ton, on the **Reasons for Women Minis- 
ters.”” Rev. Lorenza Haynes gave an ad- 
dress on “The Women of Solomon’s Time.” 
‘Mrs. Julia Ward Howe gave an address on 
“Life in its True Aspects.” Rev. Mrs. E. 
M. Bruee, Miss J. C. Bowker and Rev. 
Henrietta E. Stone took part in the pro- 
ceedings, as did a number of clergymen. 
Among these were Rev. J. D. Pickles, Rey. 
Geo. F. Babbitt, Rev. J. H. Haywood, 
Rey. A. G. Hale, and Rev. J. H. Taylor. 
The occasion was interesting and profita- 
ble. The world is learning the need of the 
ministry of women. L. S. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss AMY SLOAN has been appointed 
postmistress of Conoor, India. 

Mrs. D. G. Kina, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has been elected as vice-president for the 
4th ward, by the St. John Club of that city. 

Dr. ALIDA C, AVERY has returned to 
Denver with improved health, as her many 
friends will be glad to hear. 

Miss FLORENCE FULLER, of Chicago, 
lately rode eighty-five miles in two days 
on a tricycle. 

Miss Louisa M. ALCoTT, with her little 
niece, wili pass the winter at Hotel Belle- 
vue. 

Mrs. Mira PirMaN is to give a dramatic 
entertainment for the Suffrage Sociable of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Ipa M. Buxton is holding two 
weeks of meetings in Vermont under the 
direction of the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. M. E. Howtmes, of Galva, was 
elected President of the Illinois Woman 
Suflrage Association, at its late annual 
meeting. 

Mrs. CLARA LYON PETERS gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to the Illinois Woman 
Sulfrage Association, at its meeting at 
Watseka last week. 

Mrs. Saran K. BoLTon has a most 
valuable article in the last number of the 
Congregationalist, entitled “*How Capital 
Can Help Labor.” 

teEV. LORENZA HAYNES has a series of 
lectures for this winter, which will include 
what she saw in Europe, among other 
things, Vesuvius while in eruption. 

Miss FLORENCE FINCH is a a good shot, 
as well as a good editor. She hit a card 
less than two inches square, eleven times 
out of fourteen, at a late shooting trial. 

Mrs. M. A. Work, of Des Moines, Ia., 
writes that the Polk Co. Society supplies 
fourteen Lowa daily and weekly papers 
with woman suffrage articles. Anexample 
worthy of imitation. 

Miss ANNIE Rotcnu, of Milton, will erect 
a church for Episcopal worship at Matta- 
pan, as a memorial to her father, the late 
B. S. Rotch. The building is to be of 
stone. 

Mrs. OLE BULL, accompanied by Miss 
Longfellow and Miss Annie Longfellow, 
sailed from Liverpool last week for Bos- 
ton. They have been passing the simmer 
at Ole Bull’s old home in Norway. 

Dr. EMMA L. CALL, of Boston, a gradu- 
ate of Michigan University, is the first 
woman who has been admitted to the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society. The women 
have been trying for admission over twen- 
ty-five years, and have at last succeeded. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE has been se- 
lected by the managers of the world’s fair 
that is to be opened in New Orleans in De- 
cember, to preside over the department of 
woman’s work, and she has accepted the 
trust. 

Miss IpA HUuLTIN, of Sherwood, Michi- 
gap, has accepted a call from the Unitari- 
an Society at Algona, Lowa, and begins her 
work in October. She enters into the la- 
bor so well begun by Miss Safford, and 
these two women are now to become 
neighbors and fellow-workers. 

Miss AppIE E. Kurtz, Deputy Sheriff 
of Franklin Co., Pa., lately took two des- 
peradoes from Chambersburg to Philadel- 
phia unassisted, and lodged them in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. ‘The Philadelphia 
Times says: ‘*The men felt their humilia- 
tion keenly, and the fact that they were 
being taken to prison by a woman, togeth- 
er with the picture they had painted of a 
prison life. had the effect of robbing them 
of all courage.” Both men were burglars. 
The Deputy Sheriff is the daughter of the 
Sheriff, L. B. Kurtz. She is young and 
slightly built, but courageous, and is said 
to be very popular in the county. 

LADY JOHN MANNERS is still carrying 
on her work for the benefit of women who 
work in the London shops. Lady Manners 
will be remembered as the one brave Eng- 
lishwoman who started out on the double 
crusade of compelling shopkeepers to 
allow their assistants to sit during the odd 
moments in which they were unemployed, 
and of making earlier hours for closing 
shops. Both these movements were par- 
tially successful, but Lady Manners feels 
that enough has not yet been accomplish- 
ed, and she returns bravely to the charge 
ina late number of the National Review. 
In this article she arraigns the public, 
rather than the shopkeepers themselves, 
who are only the servants of the public. 
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WOMEN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY :— 
A PROPHECY FROM HISTORY. 


BY FRANCIS KING CAREY. 





[Continued from last week.) 

We shall first make a hasty examination 
of the division of labor ane men and 
women in savage and aboriginal conditions 
of life. 

We discover the Tasmanians leaving all 
the work of any importance, such as is 
termed industrial in modern parlance, to 
the women. ‘The men hunt, fish, and 
fight, and wake canoes and weapons. In 
addition to the necessary duty of looking 
after the children, the Tasmanian women 
have to provide all the food for the house- 
hold. ‘They climb up trees for the oppos- 
sums, delve in the earth with their sticks 
for yams and native bread, grope about 
the rocks for shell-fish, dive beneath the 
sea-surface for oysters, and fish for the 
finny tribe. In travelling, the Tasmanian 
wife is forced to carry her infant, the food 
and all the worldly goods of the family, 
while the husband walks in front carrying 
only his shield and spear. We may add 
that the wife is freely bought, sold, ex- 
changed, or even borrowed, as any other 
article of merchandise. ‘The New Caledo- 
nians, Sumatrans, und Veddahs pursue 
similar customs, while in New Guinea the 
men consent to occupy part of their leisure 
from the hunt and war in assisting their 
wives in tilling the soil. Of the women of 
Fiji, Seeman says: “They are but little 
better than the beasts of burden; having 
to do actual field-work, to carry heavy 
loads, to fish, and besides to attend to all 
the domestic arrangements devolving upon 
their sex in other countries.” Among the 
Sandwich Islanders, Samoans, and ‘Tahi- 
tans, who belong to more peaceable tribes, 
only the inferior class of women ever do 
hard labor. ‘The fie!d-work is done by the 
men, and that of the women consists chief- 
ly of household duties and of weaving and 
spinning. The Javans present an extraor- 
dinary contradiction of modern ideas. 
The men are absolutely debarred from all 
industrial pursuits, and their sole oceupa- 
tion is fighting. It is considered part of 
the domestic economy that the women 
clothe the men. In transactions in which 
money is involved the women are: univer- 
sally considered superior to the men, and 
from the common laborer to the chief of a 
province, it is usual for the husband to en- 
trust all his pecuniary affairs to his wife. 
The women alone attend the markets and 
conduct all the business of buying and 
selling. It is proverbial among the Javans 
that the men are fools in money matters. 

The American races will next claim our 
attention. The women among the Esqui- 

maux are the butchers, cooks, tanners, 
seamstresses, masons, and shoemakers of 
every tribe. Of our American Indians, 
the warlike Snakes, Comanches, and Chip- 
pewayans condemn their women to the 
lowest forms of drudgery. It is said that 
the more peaceable Chinooks divide the 
labor equally among the men and women. 
Of the Creeks, Schoolcraft has written: 
“A stranger going among them must feel 
distressed when he sees naked women 
bringing in huge bundles of wood on their 
backs, or bent under the scorching sun at 
hard labor in the fields, while the indolent, 
robust young men are riding about, or 
stretched at ease on some scaffold, amus- 
ing themselves with a pipe or a whistle.” 
Among the aborigines of South Brazil, 
and with the Arcanian Mapuches, the men 
do no work but that involved in war or 
the chase. ‘The women do all the agricul- 
tural work, even to ploughing the fields. 
When the men are at leisure they eat, 
sleep, and ride about. ‘The women are 
also the beasts of burden,” one authority 
tells us. 

The Asiatic races present some striking 
customs. The Arabs require the men to 
make all their wives’ dresses, and the 
women refuse to do needle-work of any 
kind. Their duty is to herd the flock and 
to cook. ‘They also keep all the shops 
and do the buying and selling. Among 
the Todes, Karens, and Nages, the women 
embroider, sing, and cook for their only 
occupations—the exact ideal of some mod- 
ern opinions. Among the Kukis, a war- 
like tribe, all the women are agricultural 
laborers. This is true of the wife of the 
chief, which seems to indicate that it is 
thought both honorable and healthful. 

The Mexican races present higher stages 
of civilization. ‘She women of Nicaragua 
do the household work, and in addition do 
the work of trading, buying and selling. 
All the field-work and other heavy tasks 
are performed by men. This race is rare- 
ly at war. In Yucatan the women are 
noted for the skill and industry they ex- 
hibit in weaving and spinning, which are 
their only occupations in addition to house- 
hold duties. A writer says of them: ‘The 
women apply themselves very diligently 
to their labors every day from sunrise to 
sunset, without speaking a single word.” 

No words can express the hardships 
which women experience among the Afri- 
can races. With the Hottentots the wife is 
doomed to all the toil of getting and dress- 
ing provisions for her husband, herself, 
and her children, and to all the care and 
responsibility and drudgery of the house- 
hold, and she is given also a large part of 
the out-of-door work. With the Damarans 
the women are actually beasts of burden 
in every sense of the word. They are 
forced to build and plaster the houses and 
do all the field-work, and the same is true 
of the Beuchanas. Among the East Afri- 
cans, the women till the land, plant the 
corn, and build the huts. The men stay at 
home to spin, weave, talk and milk the cows. 
This extraordinary statement is supported 
by the observations of Livingstone. ‘The 
Abyssinians consider it a most infamous 
thing for a man to go to market to buy 
anything. He is not allowed to carry 
water or bake bread, but it is his unassist- 
ed duty to wash all the clothing of the 


family, which is forbidden to the women. | 


Let us now endeavor hurriedly to trace 
the progress of the early social positions 
of women to the beginning of what is call- 
ed modern history. French civilization 
offers the most convenient field for this 


process. 





In the Celtic Period the women shared 
the general fate of all warlike tribes. They 
were compelled to do all the heavy work, 
and notably that of cultivating the fields, 
while the men were engaged in warfare 
and pillage. ‘The arrival of the Koman 
Period, and with it a state of comparative 
peace, found the men assisting in agricul- 
ture, and the women excelling as nurses, 
for which their great fruitfulness gave 
ample demand. In the Primitive German 
Period the duties of the women were con- 
fined to the house, and there is no trace of 
their engaging in laborious pursuits. In 
the Merovingian Period we hear of both 
men and women exercising all manner of 
the then known trades, from that of the 
goldsmith and armorer to that of the 
weaver and tanner. In the Carlovingian 
Period men had retired from the more del- 
icate ovcupations that required no great 
physical strength, which were largely 
taken up by women. In the Early Feudal 
Period, when the warlike state of the 
country contined women largely within 
doors, the great bulk of the wonderful 
tapestry work was done, which is a stand- 
ing monument to the skill and patience of 
women of that day. Inthe Later Feudal 
Period it appears, from the rolls of the 
year 1300, that the following trades were 
practised by women: brazing, candle-mak- 
ing, trunk-making, shoe-making, rope- 
making, tin-beating, iron working, ring- 
making, gold-drawing, baking, sheath- 
making, glove-making, milling, and horse- 
shocing. Women were also grocers, mer- 
cers, furriers, jewellers, poulterers, and 
coopers. 

Is it not allowable to draw from this col- 
lection of facts the following simple con- 
clusions ?— 

(1) That women were the only persons 
who engaged in industrial pursuits in the 
earliest stages of civilization. 

(2) That one cause of this was that wom- 
en were not suited for warfare or the chase 
on account of their duties to their children 
and their inferior physical strength, and 
that as they remained at home it became 
the natural division of labor that they 
should do all the work that lay about the 
house, ° 

(3) That this menial service, being con- 
sidered lower than warfare or the chase. 
tended to degrade women in the eyes of 
men. 

(4) That as soon as a state of peace 
brought men actively into occupations, and 
women were brought directly in competi- 
tion with man’s strength, the heavier work 
at once fell to the men as the fittest-to per- 
form it, while the lighter occupations were 
still open to women and were largely en- 
gaged in by them, without any apparent 
inconvenience or detriment to their health. 

(5) That the tendency of the early middle 
ages was to allow the greatest freedom to 
women in the pursuit of occupations. until 
the age of chivalry declared women to be 
superior to money-making pursuits. 

Before concluding this part of our dis- 
cussion it must not be overlooked that 
there is the most ample proof that the 
heavy burdens placed upon women in the 
sarlier stages of civilization were hurtful 
to their health to an alarming degree. It 
is said now of the Indian wife and of the 
toiling wife of the German peasant that 
they die at an early age, and often pass 
their maturity and become haggard and 
worn at as early an age as twenty-five. 

In reaching now the beginning of our 
sketch of the development of the social 
status of women in England, we tind our- 
selves on ground familiar to the careful 
student of our institutions. 

A happy thing it is for the great English- 
speaking people that their hardy German 
ancestors were peculiar among all early 
tribes for the virtue of their sovial life, the 
strength of their bodies, and the courage 
of their fearless minds. Would it not be 
extraordinary if we could assure ourselves 
that in every important respect we have 
fallen behind our progenitors in the treat- 
ment of our women? Would it not be sig- 
nificant if it should appear that we wise 
citizens of the nineteenth century have 
dragged the being for whom we profess 
such reverence down to a level far below 
that which a fierce and ignorant race of 
barbarians dared to accord them ? 

Who does not remember the striking testi- 
mony of Tacitus? ‘They even supposed 
somewhat of prescience and sanctity to be 
inherent in the female sex; and therefore 
they neither despised their counsels nor 
disregarded their responses.’* What more 
beautiful words have ever been written of 
the marriage service than the historian’s 
picture of the German bride? ‘Fhe mar- 
riage-bond is strict and severe among 
them. Almost singly among barbarians 
they content themselves with one wife. 
The wife does not bring a dowry to her 
husband, but receives one from him. The 
parents and relations assemble and pass 
their approbation on the presents—pres- 
ents not adapted to please a female taste or 
decorate a bride, but oxen, a caparisoned 
steed, a shield, a spear, anda sword. By 
virtue of these the wife is espoused, and 
she in her turn makes some present of 
arms to her husband. ‘This they consider 
as the firmest bond of union; these the 
sacred mysteries, the conjugal deities. 
That the woman may not consider herself ex- 
cused from exertions of fortitude or exempt 
from the casualties of war, she is admonish- 
ed by the very ceremony that she comes to her 
husband as a partner in toils and dangers, to 
suffer and to dare equally with him in peace 
and war. This is indicated by the yoked 
oxen, the harnessed steed, the offered 
arms. She receives what she is to return 
inviolate and honored to her children. 

“Their women, therefore.”’ he continues, 
‘live fenced around with chastity. None 
but virgins marry. They take one hus- 
band, as one body and one life; that no 
thought, no desire may extend beyond 
him; that he may be loved not only as 
their husband, but as their marriage.” 

But yet the women were the agricultural 
workers of the Germans as of all other 
warlike tribes. Can any one say that the 
women were degraded by their life of toil, 
after this beautiful picture? But what 
was the effect on their health? Marcellus, 
a soldier under Julian in his German wars, 





"ag us a characteristic sketch which will 
1elp us to answer this question. ‘A band 
of strangers,” he says, ‘could not resist 
one of them ina brawl, assisted by his 
strong blue-eyed wife, especially when she 
begins, gnashing with her teeth, her neck 
swollen, brandishing her vast and snowy 
arms and kicking with her heels at the same 
time, to deliver her fisticuffs like bolts 
from the twisted strings of a catapult.” 

In the earliest facts which are collected 
about the customs of the Anglo-Saxons, 
there is apparent a retrograde movement 
from the just and simple treatment of wom- 
en by the early Germans. Whether the 
Angles and Danes brought in some lower 
form of civilization, or whether traces of 
the brutal notions of the early Roman law, 
which allowed women to be bought and 
sold as personal chattels, had survived the 
Rowmanjuvasions, or whether the more com- 
plicated systems of civilization were re- 
sponsible for the change, it is impossible 
to say. But it is plain enough that at once 
women were lowered in the social scale. 
‘The simple statement of a few legal con- 
trasts of the Anglo Saxon period of our 
civilization will show beyond all doubt 
that the idea of partnership was in a large 
degree retained, and that the present atti- 
tude of the Jaw is at best only a return to 
the Saxon provisions. Husband and wife 
held all the wife’s property in common. 
Neither party could dispose of it without 
the consent of the other. The wife was 
the acting, and the husband the consent- 
ing. party in its disposition. [It was not re- 
sponsible for the husband's personal debts. 
‘The husband had the free disposal of his 
property, unless he had made no settle- 
ment on his wife before marriage, in which 
case she had an undivided interest’ in it 
and appears as a consenting party to his 
alienations. His property was not liable 
for his wife’s debts Gifts and conveyan- 
ces between husband and wife were com- 
mon. If the wife survived, she took, in ad- 
dition to the absolute right in her own 
property, the marriage-settlement, or, in 
default of the marriage settlement, one- 
half of her husband's property. If the 
husband survived, the wife’s property was 
inherited by her heirs. ‘The husband had 
no rights as survivor except as the guard- 
ian of the children of the marriage. ‘The 
wife could make all classes of contracts. 
and personally bind herseif in any desired 
way as though unmarried. Can it be possi- 
ble that the eight centuries which have 
elapsed since the Norman Conquest have 
only served partly to restore to the wife 
the rights and dignities which were wrested 
from her by the quibbles and technical op- 
pressions of the Norman lawyer? 

Following close on this state of affairs 
comes the Norman invasion. Mr. Reeves, 
the celebrated historian of the Common 
Law, reminds us that the Conqueror, in 
the fourth year of his reign, ‘solemnly 
swore in the presence of Lantrane, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that he would ob- 
serve the good and approved laws of the 
kingdom.” However true this may be, 
and however boldiy Freeman may declare 
“that the Normans were absorbed in the 
race they conquered,” it is quite impossible 
that the process of absorption should take 
place without a revolution in the domestic 
relations. **Feudalism,” says Kenny, ‘‘al- 
ways assumes its most gigantic proportions 
in the nations upon which it is imposed by 
force of arms.” ‘lo a violent type of feu- 
dalism which celebrated the Norman en- 
trance into the laws and customs of Eng- 
land we trace the beginning of the gradual 
decline of the legal position of woman 
which at once began. French civilization, 
from which we might have expected better 
things, had not reached the justice which 
opened the arms of industry to her, nor the 
reverence which enshrined her as a god- 
dess. It was a physical power which laid 
the foundation of Norman feudalism. 
Force—this lifting power of which we 
have spoken—graded the importance and 
regulated the position of the individual in 
a society where the protection and force of 
arms was the only stake of value. Let us 
bring together now the forces which this 
new era urges into conflict. The Anglo- 
Suxon has but one wife. The feudal sys- 
tem declares her sole importance to be as 
the mother of a man-child. A household 
in the modern sense of the word is estab- 
lished. Is it to be wondered at that the 
power, the unity, the person of that house- 
hold should be the man? 

And now we are ready for the miserable 
foolishness of the Common Law—that hu- 
man institution which some men call tne 
mother of justice and the guardian of all 
that men held precious of human liberties 
and joys. Shall we dare to say that to its 
short sightedness, to its lack of the sim- 
plest dictates of wisdom and virtue, to its 
wanton disregard of the simplest princi- 
ples of justice, to its obstinate refusal to 
alter its dicta when all common-sense cried 
out in contempt for its position, to the 
blindness of its interpreters, is chiefly ow- 
ing the false development of the question 
of woman’s position in England? Is it not 
a matter of regret that the other influence 
to which women might well have looked 
with some degree of hope—the Church— 
allowed a chain of historical perversions 
to add their weight to the view of the phi- 
losopher of the Common Law? Just at the 
period when the idea of legal unity in mar- 
riage began to claim the support of the 
Common Law, the power of ecclesiasticism 
began to make itself felt. ‘The canon law, 
founded as it was on the civil code of Jus- 
tinian, had its attention loudly called to 
the outrageous freedom of divorce under 
the later days of the Republic, when the 
separate existence of the wife had been 
fully recognized. The truth of the matter 
was that the separate existence of the wife 
was the outcome of the frequency of di- 
vorce, and was a rebellion against the 
hardship engendered by the husband’s ap- 


propriation of the family estate upon sepa- 


ration. ‘The Church entirely reversed the 
historical fact and argued divorce from in- 
dependence. In the idea of a legal unity 
she thought she saw a check upon a prac- 
tice so repulsive to her teachings, and up- 
held it with might and main. ‘l'o-day mar- 
riage is honored as a sacrament in the Ro- 
man Church, and the influence it possesses 





is bitterly opposed to anything that looks 
like a legal division of that unity. 

But to return to the Common Law. It 
is settled now beyond all question that the 
idea of unity must be the substitute for the 
simple and just plan of the Saxon law. 
The narrow and dogmatic spirit of the 
Common Law is fully equal to the occa- 
sion. Is it not a shame and disgrace tiiat 
any system of law, professing to defend 
the weak and to insure justice, should be 
based on the shallow dictum of men like 
Glanville for instance? *Quia cum mu- 
lier,” he says, “ipsa plene in potestate viri 
sui de jure fit.” Because the woman is the 
weaker and entirely at the mercy of her 
husband, therefore he should be her abso- 
lute lord and master, and all her property 
should vest in him, and her body be his in 
everything short of death itself; even to 
the administering of proper chastisement. 
Compare this, if you please, with the beau- 
tiful partnership of the German marriage. 
But open the solemn nonsense of Brac- 
ton, and we will find the cruel sarcasm 
of the Common Law at its worst. Even 
the cheap wit of the modern enemy of 
woman could not surpass this sentence: 
**Femina majis dolicapax quam masculus,” 
he says with playful scorn. His Latin is 
as bad as his law, but we presume he in- 
tended to convey the idea that a woman 
made a better sneak-thief than a manager 
of herself and her estate. From this dog- 
ma he proceeds to deduce the fatal doc- 
trine of unity. - **They are the same body 
and the same flesh, the man and the wife,” 
he says. And again, *They are like one 
person. because they have the same body 
and blood.” Alas! for women this argu- 
ment proved a fateful thing. It swept away 
at one blow all that the precious heritage 
of Saxon blood had secured for Eugland 
The foundation of every social position has 
now become that husband and wife are one 
person in law, and that that one person is 
the husband. What legal result is aston- 
ishing from such an attitude? What is the 
place of woman in the domestic economy 
now ? She is the mistress, the cook, and the 
nurse. Keep her out of mischief with 
spinning and weaving, of course. 

In a second paper itis our purpose to re- 
view the industrial and educational prog- 
ress of women in the United States; illus- 
trating it by statistical tables drawn from 
reliable sources; and, by an analysis of 
modern tendencies and a comparison of 
them with those which we have found to 
be historical, we shall endeavor to arrive 
at some simple conclusions in regard to the 
future. FRANCIS KING CAREY. 

Princeton Review. 
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JUSTICE TO ALL, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

[have read the articles ‘* Justice to Men,” 
and ** Justice to Women,” in late issues of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and feel that some- 
thing is still left unsaid. While not ap- 
pearing as an apologist for Governor 
Cleveland, who has committed the most 
unpardonable of all sins, that of being 
found out, I think it a lighter crime to be- 
tray one woman than to betray a whole 
nation by using a position of trust for pri- 
vate gain. But it is a fact that in the ma- 
jority of cases of sexual sin, the heavier 
punishment falls upon the woman. That 
this is a “tprovision of the Creator” I do 
not believe. It is the result of the state of 
society, in which, for ages, women have 
been trained to believe that securing a man 
to provide for them, catching a husband, 
is the chief end of life. Because of this, 
women often dare not offend men by show- 
ing them what they really think of their 
conduct, but prefer flattering them by 
placing the blame upon the woman, and, 
by ostracizing her, make sure that a com- 
petitor in their race for a husband has fall- 
en by the way. 

It does not always follow that the wom- 
an is punished. ‘There are none of us who 
-annot recall some instances of women in 
whom this sin has been condoned because 
of great wealth or influence or social posi- 
tion, or some other reason, which placed 
them in positions somewhat analogous toa 
man’s. When society is reconstructed. and 
women are made truly free and equal with 
men, the blame of this kind of transgres- 
sion will be laid where it belongs, on the 
one who deserves it most, or on both alike, 
but until then it will remain, where it is 
now, mainly upon the woman, as the weak- 
er party, except in cases where she has 
sufficient power and influence to counter- 
balance the fact of her belonging to the 
“forgotten” class. 

I do not feel so sure of the attitude of 
the Hebrew Scriptures toward this matter 
as “One of the Strong-minded” seems to 
feel. ‘The quotation from Deuteronomy, 
‘‘and she shall be humbled,” etce., refers to 
cases of violence. Such crimes are pro- 
vided for upon our statute-books, although, 
naturally, it is not at present easy to se- 
cure conviction, our juries being of men 
alone. But in these times it would be con- 
sidered very hard to force the woman to 
marry the man who had so “humbled her.” 
In fact, the Hebrew law discriminates 
against women quite as unfairly as the 
law of to-day. The Old Testament records 
instances innumerable of men in high posi- 
tion who committed sins against women, 
and although the Lord sometimes dealt 
with them, as when the child of David and 
Bathsheba was taken from them by death, 
there are few, if any, records of punish- 
ments by the law of theland. When word 

was brought to Judah that his daughter-in- 
law had ‘played the harlot,” he perempto- 








rily ordered her to be burned. But he 
seemed to have no shame or desire of con- 
cealment for his own sin, conimitted a 
short time previously. 

It is hard to insist that a man or a woman 
must inevitably marry the person by whom 
temptation too strong to’ be resisted has 
come. In most cases such a rule carried 
out would lead to still more hopelessly 
wrecked lives, to wretchedness and misery 
unsupportable, and would swell the num- 
ber of divorces to alarming proportions. 

It is impossible for any one to honor 
woman more than I do. I yield to none 
in my desire for her emancipation, in my 
longing that she may have justice done 
her. But while I consider it right and just 
that she should have equal advantages and 
opportunities with men, I also consider it 
right and just that she should take the pun- 
ishment for her own sins. The days of the 
pursuit of women a la Clarissa Harlow are 
past. In the present state of society, 
women need not sin in that way unless 
they choose, and if they do choose, know- 
ing what the consequences must be, they 
must expect to take those consequences. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. J. A. 8. 
— -2oe —— 


A POLITICAL REVIVAL. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your paper seems to be growing bright- 
er and more bright. Just now it fairly 
sparkles with variety. Hitherto I have 
been quite indifferent to polities, but am 
suddenly becoming aroused, and on looking 


| around I find others—like me now—voters, 


are waking up also. Not being an old 
politician, therefore not corrupted or cor- 
ruptible, [ am not a little puzzled with 
the reasoning of one of your contributors 
in a recent number. Does he mean really 
to draw a parallel between Governor An- 
drew, who had to select officers for so 
many regiments of soldiers, and those 
who are about to choose a president? 
Does he mean to compare Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli in her frightful extremity to these 
voters? And does he really mean to say 
that ‘*when it comes to being the ruler of 
a great nation,” the primary virtues are 
bravery and honesty in public lifey Does 
he mean to say that upon these two vir- 
tues alone our republic is founded? Real- 
ly this is all new. and on scrutinizing 
the assertions, [ am led to ask if any scoun- 
drel might not have these virtues in public 
life. Such an one would not be likely to 
be thus virtuous, but might he not be? 
There are villains who are brave, but we 
do not think of committing to them great 
trusts or bestowing on them high honors. 
We do not choose such men for instructors 
for our children. Your contributor says 
we do not; why then should we thus 
choose in the case of a leader and chief- 
ruler over all the men, women, and chil- 
dren in theland? Are we to infer that the 
exalted position of chief-inagistrate releases 
one from*moral obligations? Then such 
reasoning carried on still higher would 
place upon the throne of the Supreme 
Ruler a being whom we could not love or 
reverence, only fear, and dread, and hate. 
I cannot think this republic is built upom 
any such hollow, crumbling base. Is it 
not built upon character, and have not the 
people something to do with it? 

As to Margaret Fuller Ossoli, is our ship 
then on the rocks? Has the captain gone 
ashore? Are there only left a few sailors 
of whom we know merely that they are 
sailors, possibly not even that? Must we 
then choose from these? Why, what pow- 
er of choice remains? One extends his 
arms, and is our choice of necessity. Im- 
agine a drowning woman choosing who 
shall save her child! ‘The cases have real- 
ly nothing in common. We can think a 
great many thoughts before next Novem- 
ber. We are not in such straits that we 
must crush out the “spoils system,” at 
the risk of crushing out private purity. 
When that extremity is reached we will 
welcome the rocks and the merciless sea, 
and choose to perish rather than be dis- 
honored. 

It is grand to see how “L. S.,” with her 
ever-trenchant pen, hews right and left, 
cutting down absurdities and lies as soon 
as they dare show their heads. And how 
Mrs. Livermore, amid the tempest of mis- 
siles flung upon her, stands superbly si- 
lent and unretreating. One thing is sure, 
women can nevermore be indifferent to 
these things. If this strange contest does 
nothing more, it will awaken many of our 
citizens who have been sleeping, because 
they had, or seemed to have, nothing to do. 
It will hasten the day of woman suffrage, 
and make the coming voters more in earn- 
est about getting ready to vote wisely: 
This is the flower we shall pluck from this 
nettle, or I am “taught augury in vain.” 

Clinton, Mass. M. W. R. 





ay ae 

Tue terrible drain which scrofula has upo? 
the system must be arrested, and tbe blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing effects, Hood's Sat- 
saparilla has been found superior to any other 
reparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
rom the blood, and bestows new lite and vigor 
upon every function of the body, enabling it t0 
entirely overcome disease. 
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THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 





Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood has published 
the following interesting statement of 
principles : — 

The government derives its power from 
the consent of the governed; when it be- 
comes subversive of these ends it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it. 
By “people” I understand the men and 
women of the country. I know of no peo- 
ple, organized as a state, consisting of men 
only. ‘The women are a component part of 
the people For the lass 100 years and 
more, we women have been subject to a civ- 
ilization born of foree, in which might 
makes right, and to the victors belong the 
spoils. this spirit instituted and-perpetu- 
ated slavery. Under the feudal system the 
lords refused to allow to women equal 
rights because they could not bear arms. 
‘This state of affairs has practically existed 
ever since the feudal age. The people of 
the United States are now ready to emerge 
from this state of despotism, to recognize 
women as an equal factorin the body poli- 
tic, and to demonstrate to-day that the 
mental and moral force should have and 
has precedence of the purely physical and 
animal development. Women have tacitly 
assented to the despotism of the last 100 
years, and the abrogation of their rights 
under the government. The effect of the 
late civil war. which was brought about by 
the tenacity and pugnacity of the male 
voter, was to lessen by twenty per cent the 
adult male population of the country. The 
result of the last presidential election 
showed that, out of a population of 50,000,- 
00, only 8,000,000 votes were cast. The 
last census return shows that there are now 
in this country from 10,000,000 to 12.000, 
000 of adult women, all of whom should be 
recognized as citizens, and who, up to th’s 
time, have been taxed without representa- 
tion, so that to-day the women are largely 
in point of numbers in excess of the men. 
They are a part of the people. then, under 
the bill of rights and the constitution of 
the United States. It has legally become 
the right of these women to alter or abol- 
ish the constitution or to demand equal po- 
litical rights under it and equal civil rights 
under the statutes of the United States and 
under the laws of the several States. ‘The 
necessities of the war developed so much of 
individuality and personality in women— 
brought out so many of their capabilities— 
that our seminaries, colleges, and high 
schools for women have in the last twenty 
years turned out a large number of edu- 
rated, cultivated, intellectual women who 
have made their impression on the commu- 
nity. England and the continent have 
recognized the right of women to be ad- 
mitted to their universities on an equal- 
ity with men. Women have become too 
cultivated, and it is now too late to rele- 
gate them to the cradle and the kitchen. 

The skill of our inventors, both male 
and female. has gathered up the rav- 
elled threads of our humdrum kitehen 
work, and has, by the introduction of ma- 
ehinery. abolished household drudgery and 
rendered it no longer necessary for the wife 
or mother to confine herself. to the limits 
of such employment. ‘The civilization of 
to-day should be more truly Christian and 
civilized. The bill of rights and the con- 
stitution, digested and elaborated by our 
fathers, even under the stern realities that 
were then pressing upon them, were writ- 
ten better than they knew. There is noth- 
ing ir any of them to prevent a woman 
from becoming the President of this repub- 
lic, a cabinet officer. a senator, a member 
of Congress, and, most assuredly, nothing 
to hinder them from being sent as electors 
from the several States. The law admit- 
ting women to the United States Supreme 
Court, now in force for more than five 
years, would render any competent woman 
eligible to the supreme bench. The word 
“man,” which occurs in the constitution, 
has always, when properly defined, been 


construed as a general term, including 
woman. 
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HUMOROUS. 


The galley-slave—The printer. 

The house of correction—The printing- 
house. 

Favorable weather for 


hay-making— 
when it rains pitchforks. 


Why is a tight shoe like a fine summer? 
Because it makes the corn grow. 


‘Do cats reason?” asks a correspondent. 
Certainly. There are two in our neighbor- 
hood that are reasoning with each other 
all through the stilly night. 


The young man who wrote to his offend- 
ed girl asking her to send him ‘ta line” in- 
forming him what she would like him to 
do, was surprised to receive by a return 
mail a clothes-line with a noose at one end 
of it. 

Edith—What a funny little jelly-fish! 
It has such a small body and such long, 
thin feelers. ; 

George-—That's not a jelly-fish. 

Edith—Isn't it? 

George—No; it’s a dude in bathing. 


“Mr. Jones,” said little Johnny to that 
gentleman, who was making an afternoon 
call, ‘sean whiskey talk?” ‘‘No, my child; 
what makes you ask such a question?” 
“Oh! nothing; only ma said whiskey was 
beginning to tell on you.” 


Smith met Jones on the deck of an ocean 
Steamer one calm morning, after several 
days of very rough weather. ‘*Why, I de- 
clare, Jones,” said Smith, *‘you look years 
older than when I last saw you!” ‘No 
wonder,” answered Jones; ‘*‘Il’ve had sev- 
eral berthdays lately.” 


‘Doctor, I want to thank you for your 
great patent medicine.” ‘It helped you, 
did it?” asked the doctor, very much 
pleased. “It helped me wonderfully.” 
“How many bottles did you find it neces- 
Sary to take?” “Oh! I didn’t take any of 
it. My uncle took one bottle, and I am his 
sole heir.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I knew a man, and his name was Horner, 

Who used to live on Grumble Corner, 

Grumble Corner in Cross Patch ‘Town, 

And he never was seen without a frown. 

He grumbled at this; he grumbled at that; 

Hie growled at the dog; he growled at the cat; 
He grumbled at morning; he grumbled at night; 
And to grumble and grow! were his chief delight. 


Ife grumbled so much at his wife that she 
Began to grumble as well as he; 

And all the children, wherever they went, 
Reflected their parents’ discontent. 

Tf the sky was dark and betokened rain, 

Then Mr. Horner was sure to complain; 

And if there was never a cloud about 

He’d grumble because of a threatened drought. 


His meals were never to suit his taste; 

He grumbled at having to eat in haste; 

‘The bread was poor, or the meat was tough, 
Or else he hadn’t had half enough. 

No matter how hard his wife might try 

To please her husband, with scornful eye 
He’d look around, and then, with a scowl 
At something or other, begin to growl. 


One day, as I loitered along the street, 

My old acquaintance [ chanved to meet, 
Whose fave was without the look of care 
And the ugly frown that it used to wear, 

“[ may be mistaken, perhaps,” T said, 

As, after saluting, I tarned my head; 

“But it is, and it isn’t, the Mr. Horner 

Whzv lived for so long on Grumble Corner!” 


T met him next day; and I met him again, 

In melting weather, in pouring rain, 

When stocks were up, and when stocks were down; 
But a smile somehow had replaced the frown, 

It puzzled me much; and so, one day, 

I seized his hand in a friendly way, 

And aaid, ‘Mr. Horner, I'd like to know 

What can have happened to change you so?” 


Ile laughed a laugh that was good to hear, 

For it told of a conscience calm and clear; 

And he said, with none of the old-time drawl: 
“Why, I've changed my residence, that is all!” 
“Yes,” said Horner, 
“Tt waan’t healthy on Grumble Corner, 

And so I moved; "twas a change complete; 

And you'll find me now on THANKSGIVING STREET!’ 


“Changed your residence?” 


Now, every day as I move along 

The streets so filled with the busy throng, 

I watch each face, and can always tell 
Where men and women and children dwell; 
And many a discontented mourner 

Is spending his days on Grumble Corner, 
Sour and sad, whom | long to entreat 

To take a house on THANKSGIVING STREET. 


— Independent. 
-0oo- a 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
MAMMY’S STORY.---No. 3. 


Hardly were the children neatly tucked 
in bed, Monday night, ere the outcry for 
their story began. 

“It's my turn to choose,” said Fanny, 
*‘and I want ‘Grandma and Marquis de 
Lafayette,’ please.” 

This was mammy’s favorite story. She 
gloried in telling it. Straightening her tur- 
ban and letting her hands fall into her lap, | 
she began. | 

‘*Now, ef yer’s all nice an’ warm fixed in | 
bed an’ won’t talk, Ill tell yer about when 
the Marquis de Lafayette come to Lees- 
burg. 

*‘Dis here happen a long time ago, when 
yer gramma war a little girl, only six 
years ole. | 

“Marquis de Lafayette, at de argunt in- | 
vitation ob de young Republic dat he so 
nobly befriended in its time ob sore need, 
war a comin’ to visit it, in its prosper- 
ity.’” 

The above sentence she had learned 
from one of the speeches delivered in hon- 
or of Marquis de Lafayette when he visited 
this country for the last time, which she | 
thought a marvel of eloquence. 

‘He war gwine to stop at Leesburg a 
night, and stay at oie marser’s. He war 
your great grampa,” she continued. “Sich | 
a time es we had a gittin’ ready! The | 
sweepin’ an’ dustin’ an* scourin’ an’ polish- 
in’! Yer never see de like ob dat house 
Yer could see your 








when all war done. 
face in de silver an’ glass on de side-board 
in de dinin’-room, an” de winder panes, or 
even de waxed flo’. 

‘Pears like I could see dat table still, 
wid de long damask table clof comin’ | 
down to de flo’ all round an looped so | 
pretty wid green sprays, an’ shinin’ wid 
glass and silver, an’ loaded down wid good | 
tings; and dar war flowers an’ green stufl 
ebery whar. De spar room war fixed fur | 
de marquis to sleep in, an’ de flo’ war new | 
waxed, an’ de bes’ white counterpane war | 
on de bed, an’ de new piller-shams broider- 
ed wid’ mistus’s own han’s. 

‘Ole marser’s coach war sent after him, 
an’ my father war de driver. Fum dat | 
time he war known ez Marquis Dulafeet, | 
an’ it become our family name.” This | 

| 


with inexpressible pride. 

“IT s*pose that’s who Uncle Charley | 
meant when he spoke of Uncle Mark, Fan,” 
whispered Harry. 

*Yer gramma, Miss Ella,” mammy went 
on, “*war to go wid six other little girls, 
dressed all in white, to strew flowers in 
front ob de coach. Her dress war fine es 
a fiddle, an’ so becomin’! She looked 
like a little white angel. A band ob music 
war to ‘scort de marquis home. (Don’t 
kick the blanket off, Miss Nellie, honey). 

‘*People war a crowdin’ to de edge ob de 
pavement to see de coach drive up. When 
it come in sight up de street, de cheerin’ 
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mought ’a deafened a body, an’ de marquis 
leaned back so grand, an’ de bow he made 
when dey cheered war a sight to see. 

**De music played ‘America,’ an’ de little 
girls scattered de flowers an’ kep’ step 
beautiful, ‘specially Miss Ella. When dey 
got to de gate of marser’s house, six dark- 
ies stood on each side ob de double gate to 
open it, a bowin’ an’ serapin’, an’ mistus, 
wid her bes’ black silk gown an’ white cap 
on, was standin’ in the doorway to wel- 
come her visitor. 

**Miss Ella, ob a sudden, turned ‘round 
to drop a flower, an’ when she see a smile 
on de marquis’s face she couldn't hold in 
no longer, but drapt all her flowers down 
on de smooth drive, an’ clim de wheels ob 
de coach, an’ put her head in de winder an’ 
kissed him ; an’ he lifted her fru an’ sot her 
on his lap! De cheer dem people sot up! 
I never hear de like before nor since. I 
tell you ‘twas a pretty pictur’ [ see frum 
de eabin do’ fru de coach winder — dat 
white-haired old gentleman a smilin’ down 
at my little lady on his knee, wid her 
brown curls fallin’ round her shoulders, 
an’ on her white dress dat de wheels ob de 
coach had made a spot on de ruffle ob it, 
an’ her brown eyes dancin’. au’ still hold- 
in’ a white rosein one little han’. She war 
an oneommon tine chile. Her children 
didn’t come nigh her in sense, tho” yer ma’s 
one ob de bes* ladies alive.” 

‘She's the very best of all, mammy,” 
put in Nellie, half asleep. 

‘Well, ebery ting went on all right while 
de marquis stayed wid ole marser. Mis- 
tus nebber let de plate an’ cup an’ napkin 
dat he used be used agin. She put itaway, 
an’ it’s inde family still,” concluded mam- 
my, proudly. 

“You needn't tell mammy, Nell.” whis- 
pered Fanny, ‘*but Polly and I eut up that 
napkin for dolls’ tablecloths last time I 
was at auntie’s.” 

But Nellie was already in the ‘land of 
Nod,” where the others soon joined her. 
H. H. D. 
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Perrection.—The Scarlet, Cardinal Red. Old 
Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes 
give perfect results. Any fashionable color, 10c., 
at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt 





HooD,D’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact, 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot.and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me &' 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness oa to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing tter every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, ze 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six boitles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. I. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 









KIONEY=WORT 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most 
I ever used.” Dr. 






















remedy 


















my 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
ha>mless in all cases, 

tw It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
— the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
wy restored. The Liver is cl d of all di » 

and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system, 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORTE 











CABLE’S LATEST AND BES’ NOVEL: 


DOCTOR SEVIER. 


By Geo. W. Case, author of ‘The Grandissimes,” 
ete. lvol. I2mo. $1 50. 


‘Dr. Sevier’ deepens and broadens and lightens, 
with an indescribable charm over its deep study of 
human nature.”’— The Critic. 

**In Cable we recognize the ‘innocence of eye’ which 
marks the true limner; the fineness of car which 
catches every whisper of the forest and every intona- 
tion of the human voice; and with these the fire of 
real genius, which fuses al! the thoughts of the artist 
into one liviog entity.”-—Boston Advertiser. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


By Cuanrces Eorert Crappock, author of “In the 
Tennessee Mountains.”” Llvol. 12mo. $1 50. 


“A force and wealth of imagination, impressive and 
refreshing to the last degree.”’"— Christian Union. 

“His remarkable short stories gave promise of pow- 
ers which find fuller expression in this novel.”—Zife. 

“Superior to anything Mr. Craddock has before 
printed.”"—N. Y. Times. re 

‘*He ia the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, 
but he has in his own right a genius that would have 
found some of its material wherever it searched.”— 
The Critic. 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 


By E. W. Howe. 1 vol, 12mo. 150, 


The long expected and thrilling novel of the West. 

The Saturday Review pronounces ‘The Story of a 
Country Town” the most remarkable of recent Ameri- 
can novels, and commends its sincerity, frankness and 
intense realism. 

“A fiction which is of the kind most characteristic of 
our time, and which no student of our time hereafter 
can safely ignore, The book is full-of simple homeli- 
ness, but is never vulgar. It does not flatter the West, 
nor paint its rough and rude traits as heroic; it per- 
ceives and states, and the results are perfectly imagin- 
able American conditions, in which no trait of beauty 
or pathos is lost. There are charming things in it. 
Youth, with its ignorance, its ardor, its hopefulness 
and fearlessness, is more than once finely studied ; and 
amidst the prevailing harshness and aridity there are 
episodes of tenderness and self-devotion that are like 
springs of water out of the ground.”—W. D, Mowells, 
in The Century Magazine. 

“I like your book so much that I am glad of the 
chance to say so. Your style is so simple, sincere, 
direct, and at the same time so clear and so strong, 
that I think it must have been born to you, not made. 
Your picture of the arid village life, and the insides 
and outsides of its people, are vivid, and, what is more, 
true; I know, for 1 have seen it all, and lived it all."— 
Mark Twain. 

“It is decidedly one of the most notable works of 
fiction from the pen of an American writer. The tone 
of the story is sombre and sad, almost weird in its 
more tragic phases, and yet through it all appear those 
exquisite touches of humor and pathos, and unique 
conceits which constitute the charm of Dickens.’’— 
Baltimore Herald. 


“There runs through the story a vein of pathos that 
is absolutely pitiful, and makes one think of “lhe Mill 
on the Floss.’ It is a strony, stern, matter-of-fact 
book. some of its pages stand out from their sad 
background of reality like one of Salvator Rosa's pic- 
tures, Many of the situations are as dramatical 
as any of Bret Harte’s.’’—St. Joseph Gazette. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO, BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


By Marie HAnsen-Taytor and Horace E. Scup- 








DER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other 
illustrations. 2 vole. crown Svo, $400; half calf, 
$8 00. 


The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re 
markable in American history. A famous traveller 
and writer of books of travel, a succeseful novelist, a 
critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a poet 
whose great and varied achievements the world does 
not even yet justly appreciate, and a diplomatist—the 
story of his life as told in these volumes is of singular 
interest. 


A WONDER BOOK for GIRLS and BOYS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edition, 
With illustrations by F. 8. Cuurcn. 1 vol. 4to, 
beautifully printed and bound, $2 00. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

ConTENTS : Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John 
Huss; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 

A scholarly yet popular book on the great religious 
reformers from the fourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. 
Herrick describes the men, their characters, their 
opinions, and their work, in connection with the social 
and religious life of their times. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN, 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Phil- 
osophy,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist,’’ ete. 
$1.00, 

This little volume treats a great theme in a noble and 
adequate manner. The reverent spirit of the book, the 
wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that 
characterizes it, give it peculiar value and interest. 
THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 

INGLAND. 

Myths and Folk-Lore of the Miemac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By Cuan Les G. LELAND, 
author of “The Gypsies,” ete. With Illustrations 
from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. 
I2mo, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 
number of exceedingly interesting legends common to 
the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 
By Horace E. Scupper, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover. $150. 


This charming new Bodley book describes the 
travels of the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they 
go to Denmark and visit the haunts of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and then return to America. The delight- 
ful story is illustrated by many pictures, and is one of 
the freshest and most interesting of all the fascinating 
Bodley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON. 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 3 volumes, 12mo. Sold 
only in sets. $4 50. 


TEXT AND VERSE. 

Selections from the Bible, and from the writings of 
Joun G. Wuittrer, chosen by Gertrupe W. 
CARTLAND. In dainty binding. 1 vol. 18mo, 75 cents. 
The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry renders this 

association altogether harmonious, and the little book 

furnishes a series of stimulating and consoling 
thoughts for every day of the year. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 

OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB- 

JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND, 

aii IN THE EMPIRE. By Henny Rucees. 
50 = 





“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and left, with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.”"—New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By MARGERY Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Reing 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making “The Grand Tour 
of the Contiuent.” 
“Newport breezes.” 
“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 

tells us about a host of thing< we never heard of be- 

fore, and is worth two ordinary buoks on European 
travel.””"— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 
By Miss ADELINE TRAPTON, author of “His Inheri- 
tance,”’ “Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo, I!lustrated. 
1 50. 


By the accomplished writer of 


“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide. 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl, 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight. 
ful.” —Utica Ubserver. . 


BEATEN PATHS; 
OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLA W. ‘J HOMPSON. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C, 

ALice Baker. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 

edges, $1 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands, She isan observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs,’’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BarLey, the ‘Danbury News Man.” 12me. 

$100; paper 50c. 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
anecordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Ex- 
press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuiILp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of ‘his book in 
doing this.”— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS, 
Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
style that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ 1s well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—Walifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Viren F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career, 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $100. Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, Illustrated. $1 00, 
Contains numberless suggestions for entertaining 
young people on the long winter evenings. 


BABYLAND, 1884. 


This standard favorite for the nursery has some 
special features, and the beautiful pictures are more 
and merrier than ever. Quarto, chromo, boards, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1 00. 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. R. 


This volume, richer in art and literature than any 
preceding, includes among leading features, a com- 
plete serial story, “A Brave Girl,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. ‘*A Double Masquerade,” a fascin- 
ating story of Revolutionary Times in Boston, by Rev. 
Charles R. Talbot. “In No-Man’s Land,” a wonder- 
story, as full of delicious and fantastic fun as ‘Alice 
in Wonderland,” by E.8. Brooks. “The Procession 
of the Zodiac,”’ month poems, with full-page pictures. 
-Esop’s Fables Vereified, each with six pages of 
decorative illustration, the art novelty of the year. 
E. E, Hale’s vivid and popular ‘To-Day” articles—all 
these serials. Brilliant short stories by eminent au- 
thors. Various other features include songs from 
Reinecke, Berman, Jungmann, Jadessohn, ete. Quar- 
to, 400 pp., illuminated board covers, $175. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $2 25. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION BOOKS 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


—jJN— 


BOOKS 


EVER OFFERED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The New aud Standard Works, 


—AND— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


MOST IN DEMAND, 
—AT— 


D, LOTHROP & COS Bookstore, 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


*,* Look at this stock and the prices before making 
up your orders. 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
WIDE AWAKE, | 3) c.!2 number. 
BABYLAND, } 3°cis"s siumber. 

OUR LITTLE MEN & WOMEN, | 7.7. .35%ver. 
THE PANSY, } *} cts: 2 Sumber. 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


75 cts. a year. 10 cts. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 











$28 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
@iscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Chicago, the third week in Novem- 
ber. 


~~ 

The first suffrage sociable of the season 
will be held by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association in the Meioneon 
Chapel in Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 22, 
from 5.30to 9.30 P.M. There will be sup- 
per at 6 P. M., followed by music, brief 
five-minutes speeches, and conversation. 
We trust there will bea full attendanee, to 
inaugurate the beginning of the fall re- 
unions. 





a 
A woman suffrage convention will be 
held in Lexington, Ky., Nov. 5 and 6, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Mary B. Clay, 
of Whitehall, Ky., president of the Ameri- 
“an Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Gougar and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of 
Indiana, and Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, of Llinois, are among the speakers. 
i 
The prompt action of Mrs. Jennie K. 
Trout in securing the establishment of the 
Kingston Medical College for women, has 
compelled the Toronto college to adopt 
co-education. The opening of the Provin- 
cial University College, on the Ist inst., 
was signalized by the admission of women 
as students. Dr. Wilson, the president, 
has bowed to the wish of the legislature 
and the force of public opinion, and the 
lectures of that institution are now open 
to women as wellas men. A matron is to 
be appointed and accommodation pro- 
vided for the girls, in the way of reading- 
rooms, ete. Atleast a dozen young wom- 
en will begin attending lectures at, once, 
principally on modern languages, and 
mental and moral science. Women who 
are not undergraduates or who are not 
proceeding to a degree may also attend. 








oe 

At the Supplemental Examination for 
matriculation and degrees in music and 
divinity, at Trinity College, Toronto, on 
the same day, nearly forty candidates pre- 
sented themselves, including a large num- 
ber of ladies, who are attempting the musi- 
cal examination. 





er en 

The opening ceremonies in connection 
with the Woman’s Medical School of To- 
ronto took place on the same day, in the 
theatre of the General Hospital. Dr. Bar- 
rett, the President, occupied the chair. 
There was a large audience. The lecture 
was delivered by Dr. Adam Wright. He 
took the ground that the time was ripe for 
the higher education of women. The 
number of marriageable men was steadily 
decreasing, while the number of women— 
unmarried, married and widowed—who 
had to earn their living was on the in- 
crease. ‘Therefore women had now to 
seek a livelihood at occupations which a 
few years ago were confined to men. They 
could find no more ennobling employment 
than the practice of medicine, which made 
a woman no less lovable as a daughter, 
sister or wife. The college was now es- 
tablished on a sound co-educational basis, 
and bound to prosper. 

Woman Suffrage is being discussed at 
the Normal Institutes in lowa. Two hun- 
dred teachers in Des Moines, after a dis- 
cussion of the question, decided in favor. 
Prof. Akers, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, said recently in a lecture: 
“The equa] citizenship of women is com- 
ing—coming rapidly—and no man can 
stop it!” The sentiment was heartily ap- 
plauded. 





Those who have labored so faithfully 
for equal educational rights have reason 
to be proud of the record that girl students 
have made and are making in all of the co- 
educational institutions of learning. Even 
business colleges are bestowing prizes on 
them, as was the case recently at the Bowen 
Business College in Des Moines, where the 
prizes were given as follows: Miss Belle 
Wilburn, first prize for penmanship; Miss 
Jessie Sankey, second prize for five neatest 
ledgers; and Miss Mary Armstreng, third, 
for best composition. One editor, notic- 
ing the above, asks: ‘‘What in the old 
boy ails the boys?” 


+++ 
-o*+ 





An important decision was rendered in 
Salt Lake City on the 3d inst.. by Judge 


polygamy. Judge Lane decides that aman 
who believes it right to commit a crime 
which he is called upon to try cannot be 
an impartial juror, though he should not 
be influenced by such a motive. If he be- 
lieves polygamy to be a command, a law 
proclaimed by the Almighty, it makes no 
difference how many human laws are 
passed; he will still believe polygamy 
right, because he thinks a higher law is 
governing him. Now Congress intended 
to exclude this class of men from partici- 
pating in the duties of jurors, from acting 
either as grand or petit jurors. ‘The Judge 
is of opinion. therefore, that these jurors 
were properly excluded. 
—~ oe  - 
At the eleventh annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union in Somerville, last Wednesday, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore resigned the pres- 
idency in favor of Miss Elizabeth 5. 
Tobey, and nominated for Secretary Miss 
E. P. Gordon, who has so faithfully filled 
the unexpired term of the late Mrs. Bar- 
rett. Mrs. Livermore took the position ten 
years ago at the request of her deceased 
friend, and promised not to withdraw as 
long as Mrs. Barrett remained Secretary. 
In resigning the presidency she said she 
did not leave the Union and whenever her 
services were needed they were at its dis 
posal. Of her suecessors she spoke in the 
highest terms of commendation. 








————_ -- eee 
We print in full the address of Mrs. 
Chace at the Rhode Island annual meet- 
ing, last week. It is an impressive and 
logical statement of the right of woman to 
the ballot. It would seem as though no 
one could read it without conceding the 
justice of the claim. 
-©@e- —-—-— 

The defence of Governor Cleveland put 
forth elsewhere in our columns by James 
Freeman Clarke and I’. W. H., is perhaps 
as good a presentation as can be made on 
that side. But there are several weak 
points in it. Stress is laid upon a state- 
ment signed by sixteen citizens of Buffalo, 
declaring their belief in Cleveland’s free- 
dom from habitual vice. But it was an- 
nounced beforehand that this statement 
would be signed by four hundred citi- 
zens of Buffalo. Where are the 384? If 
such an accusation were made against Dr. 
Clarke or Col. Higginson, it would not be 
left to sixteen citizens of Boston to declare 
they did not believe it. Six hundred 
names could be secured as easily as six- 
teen. Again, the letter quoted from Mr. 
Box, a personal friend of Governor Cleve- 
land, and dated August 1, denies every- 
thing, including, apparently, the Halpin 
matter, which has since been admitted to 
be substantially true. We have no wish 
to make Governor Cleveland any blacker 
than can be helped. We fully agree with 
Dr. Clarke that Dr. Ball ought to name his 
witnesses. On the other hand, if these 
atrocious charges are caluninies, Cleveland 
ought to give them an emphatic public de- 
nial, and sue Dr. Ball and Mr. Cresswell 
for libel. In the absence of such action, 
the impression will remain on the public 
mind that, while the accusations may be 
exaggerated, they are not without founda- 
tion. 


—_——_—-_-*-9-e- 
The summary of the customs of dif- 
ferent nations in regard to women, con- 
tained in an article entitled ‘*‘ Women in the 
Twentieth Century,’ which we reprint from 
the Princeton Review, is extremely curious 
and interesting. In almost every particu- 
lar these customs contradict each other, so 
that what one age and nation regards as 
‘‘womanly” is regarded by another age 
and nation as the reverse. 
If any one is blind enough to believe that 
politically, the race issue is settled, that 
the North may now disband, and that the 
free West is a unit for equal rights, read 
the letter on ‘*Race Proscription in Wis- 
consin,” in another column, and be unde- 
ceived. In the capital city of Wisconsin 
both the first-class hotels, owned and con- 
trolled by the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, refuse to admit any 
man or woman of color asa guest. ‘This is 
their rule. Thanks to the courage and man- 
liness of Dr. Bicknell, of the Journal of 
Education, two colored ladies of retinement 
and education, delegates’ to the Education- 
al Convention, and honored teachers in the 
schools of Washington, D. C., were saved 
by a stratagem from being turned adrift in 
the streets of Madison, to return to their 
homes hundreds of miles away. But they 
were saved this indignity, solely because 
the Democratic manager of these hotels 
feared the effect of the outrage upon the 
vote of the State in the coming Presiden- 
tial election. 
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The law school of the Boston University 
began its thirteenth year last Wednesday 
in the new quarters specially fitted up for 
it at No. 10 Ashburton Place. The build- 
ing is five stories high, light and airy, and 
admirably adapted to the needs of the 





Lane, in the trial of Clausen, indicted for 


school. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Campaign for 1884 will begin with a Con- 
vention in New Bedford, at the City 
Hall, on Monday evening, October 15, 
at 7.30 o'clock, continuing on Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, Oct. 14, at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, Rev. Wm. J. Potter, Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin, Matilda Hindman, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., Miss Cora Scott Pond, and 
others will make addresses. 

This will be followed by two series of 
meetings in Bristol and Plymouth Coun- 
ties, as follows: 

MISS MATILDA HINDMAN. 


Onset Bay.... Wednesday, Oct. 15, at 7.30 P. M. 
South Carver... Thursday, Oct. 16, at “ os 


Middieboro’ ...... Friday, Oct. 17, at “ e 
Bridgewater... ..Saturday, Oct. 18, at “ o 
Rockland ........Monday, Oct 20, at “ o 
Hanover........+ Tuesday, Oct. 21l,at “ « 


N. Abington. .Wednesday, Oct. 22, at “ a 
E. Bridgewater. . Thursday, Oct. 23, at “ o 
W. Bridgewater ...Friday, Oct. 24, at ‘ “ 


S. Abington..... Saturday, Oct 25,at “ “ 
S. Braintree...... Monday, Oct. 27, at “ es 
N. Hanson,...... Tuesday, Oct. 28, at “ sat 


S. Hanson....Wednesday, Oct 29, at “ “ 
REV. ANNIE H. SHAW, and MISS CORA 


SCOTT POND. 
Marion. ......0 Thursday, Oct 16, at 7.30 P. M. 
Wareham ........ Friday, Oct. 17, at “ “ 
Fairhaven... .. Saturday, Oct. 18, at “ “ 
—— os 


NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has appoint- 
ments to speak in New York as follows: 


Le Roy, Genesee Co....... Oct. 11, at 7.30 P. M. 
Rochester. Monroe Co.....Oct. 13, at “ sad 
Oswego, Oswego Co......- Oct. 17, at“ 


Intermediate appointments not yet de- 
cided. 


ew 
IOWA ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its thirteenth annual meeting in Des 
Moines, on Nov. 27 and 28, 1884; the first ses- 
sion to begin at 2, P. M., Thursday, Nov. 27. 

All associations in the State, county or local, 
whose object is to secure to women equal politi- 
cal rights, are earnestly requested to send dele- 
gates; and where not organized, the friends of 
the cause are invited to meet and choose two or 
more of their number to be present and repre- 
sent them. 

The question of liberty has to be fought over 
and over. Those interested in this contest know 
that equal citizenship for women is coming, be- 
cause of the thousands who are askiog for it; 
because it has behind it the enthusiasm and the 
logic of many of the best minds; and because 
it isin harmony with the grand principles upon 
which this government is founded. 

Let all come prepared to successfully inaugu- 
rate this campaign for the vindication of prin- 
ciples professed; believing that in this way we 
can “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

Prominent speakers will be present to make 
the sessions interesting. 

Naxcissa T. Bemis, Pres. I. W.S. A. 
Mary A. Work, Ch’n Er. Com. 


Appended is the invitation in behalf of 
the Polk County Woman Suffrage Society : 

To further the advance of this question of 
liberty to one-half of the people of the State, we 
invite you to meet us in council at the time and 
place indicated. 

We will receive you cordially, entertain you 
freely, and do all in our power to make your 
stay among us mutually pleasant and profitable 
to the cause. Al! delegates who desire enter- 
tainment will please report to Mary J. Cogges- 
hall, 600 Seventh Street, Des Moines, before the 
22d of November, and on arriving you will be 
met by the local committee in the parlors of the 
Aborn. Dr. Erma Hutcuinson, 

Pres. Polk Co. W.S. 8S. 
Mary J. CoGGEsHALL, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 


o+o~— 
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THE WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, at 
its last regular monthly meeting, reported 
that $2,500 of the sum voted to be raised 
at the annual meeting had been collected 
and paid over to the treasurer, Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch. With the means at hand, four lec- 
turers, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Matilda 
Hindman, Miss Cora Scott Pond, and Miss 
Ida M. Buxton are to begin a systematic 
course of meetings on the 13th inst., witha 
view to increase interest and knowledge on 
the subject, and, as far as possible, to form 
non-partisan leagues in aid of woman suf- 
frage. 

The first convention will be held at New 
Bedford, beginning next Monday. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, H. B. Blackwell, and* 
Lucy Stone will be present, in addition to 
the other speakers named. 

After the New Bedford meeting, Miss 
Hindman and Miss Buxton will take one 
tier of towns, Miss Shaw and Miss Pond 
another. ‘The intention is to make a thor- 
ough canvass of the State. To this end 
the executive committee voted unanimons- 
ly to try to raise another $2,500. The 
friends of woman suffrage in Massachu- 
setts should not wait to be asked to con- 
tribute to this sum. They should send at 
once to the treasurer, Wm. I. Bowditch, at 
28 State Street, Boston, or, if more conven- 
ient, to the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
In either case receipts will be promptly 











sent. 


It is pitiful and shameful that 


this old Commonwealth should do histor- 
ie discredit to itself by continuing to hold 
women in political degradation, such as 
no other class of people is subjected to, 
who are not idiots or criminals. All that 
is needed is that the question should be 
understood. Hence the need of money to 
send speakers to hold conventions and 
meetings, and to cireulate suffrage litera- 
ture, so that the people may be led to see 
how safe and wise and necessary it is to 
establish equal rights for women. 

There should be a prompt response to 
this action of the executive committee. 
On their part they have sent circulars 
to every town in the State asking for the 
names of friends of woman suffrage. ‘To 
every name received they have sent a card 
of inquiry, with a view to concerted action. 
If now the means to prosecute the work 
can be given, the women of Massachusetts 
may be legal voters at the presidential 
election four years hence. 

Every suffragist in the State who will 
co-operate in arranging a meeting or meet- 
ings in his or her town, is earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with the under- 
signed, so that no time may be lost, and 
plans for meetings may be made to save 
time, trouble, and expense. ‘This winter 
should yield an abundant harvest of work 
and of friends new to our cause. Let us 
make astrong pull all together, and the re- 
sult sure to come will soon be here. 

Who will send the first one dollar, or 
the first one hundred? : L. & 
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BOTH SIDES. 

In another column will be found a letter 
from James Freeman Clarke asking that 
both sides should be heard in the case of 
Governor Cleveland. In its usual place 
also is the article of 'T. W. H., taking simi- 
lar ground. 

It is always pleasant to agree with these 
valued friends. But their articles show 
that very different views may be taken of 
the same subject by persons who have, and 
can have, no motive but to know and do the 
right thing in a given case. 

It was at first the wish and intention of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to take no part in 
the present presidential contest. It seem- 
ed needless for suffragists, as such, to take 
sides, when all the candidates were said to 
be friendly to our cause. But when one 
of them was admitted to be guilty of a 
grave offence against womanhood, and 
when the papers which supported him 
very generally took the ground that such 
offences ought not to be any bar to his 
election, the case was changed. I should 
have considered myself false to every trust 
which an editor holds, if the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL had not protested with all its 
power against such monstrous doctrine. 
My one regret is that any shred of its in- 
fluence has been given to the other side. 
I did not wish to find the accusations true. 
But if what Mr. Cleveland’s friends admit 
is true, he is not fit to be President. 

The Halpin case is admitted. As to Dr. 
Ball, the clergymen of Buftalo of all de- 
nominations have endorsed him as “an 
honored pastor.” ‘They say they ‘“be- 
lieve his life and character are above re- 
proach,” and they sign this testimony by 
their clerk and chairman. Dr. Ball says 
he is in possession of certain well-authen- 
ticated facts. He says, ‘Thirty clergymen 
of Buffalo have heard the summary of these 
facts read,” and having heard, “they do not 
hesitate to pronounce Mr. Cleveland guilty 
of habitual unchastity.” He says, *‘Several 
reputable witnesses are ready to appear in 
court and testify when properly called.” 

The one course open to Governor Cleve- 
land, or his friends, is to bring Rev. Mr. 
Ball with his facts and his witnesses into 
court. If he has been duped, it will there 
and then appear. Nothing short of this 
can be adequate. 
will be met by counter statements on the 
other. 

As to the sixteen men in Buffalo who 
signed their names to a vindication of Mr. 
Cleveland, several hundred names were 
promised. After weeks of waiting only 
sixteen names appear. Of these names the 
Buffalo Express, which Mr. Clarke quotes, 
says: 

‘*The statement in Governor Cleveland’s 
behalf, which we publish herewith as part 
of the news of the day, seems to us to have 
no significance whatever, either by signa- 
tures or matter.” 

It will be different with testimony given 
under oath in court. It is due to Mr. Cleve- 
land that the charges of Dr. Ball against 
him shall be disproved, if they can be. It 
is due to voters that they shall not be left 
to the possibility of helping to elevate to 
the presidency one whom no good man 
would vote for, if the charges of Mr. Ball 
are true. 

The question is not one of person or 
party. Itis one vital to the whole peo- 
ple. Itis whether that class of sins which 
most debase the individual, body and soul, 
which weaken the moral sense and corrupt 
society, shall have the restraint of public 
sentiment removed or lightened by apol- 


Statements on one side | 





ogy for, or by special honor to, a man who 
stands before the public as Mr. Cleveland 
does, L. 8. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Women took out patents during the 
week ending September 30, 1884, as fol- 
lows: 

Emma G. Munn, Vassar, Mich., Heat-In- 
dicator for ovens. 

Mary M. Wagner, Baltimore, Md., Com- 
bined bureau and bedstead ; also Combined 
folding bedstead and table. 

RES Te 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw York, Oct. 5, 1884. 

On Monday evening I spoke at Carmel, 
in the Court-Room, which was filled by a 
good audience, some persons having driven 
in many miles to attend the meeting. 

Carmel, which is the county seat of Put- 
nam Co., is a lovely village on the shore 
of Lake Glensida, a pretty sheet of water 
nestled among the hills. The member of 
Assembly from this district who voted 
“no” was Mr. Henry D. Clapp, quite a 
young gentleman. His father is a man of 
considerable wealth, owning one of the 
finest places in the village. 

The Rev. Jas. W. A. Dodge, the Metho- 
dist minister. presided, and made some very 
felicitous remarks. ‘The Woman's Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance Union was largely rep- 
resented in the audience, which included 
imany of the best people of Carmel. ‘he 
following morning I had a call from Mr. 
Clapp, who frankly avowed himself op- 
posed to woman sullrage. But as he add- 
ed that he did not intend to return to the 
Assembly this winter, his antagonism 
ceased to be alarming. 

On Thursday evening a meeting of the 
New York City Suffrage Society took 
place. It was the first after the long sum- 
mer vacation. It was very pleasant to 
meet once more the friends and compan- 
ions in the struggle of so many years, and 
to feel that every season shows greater 
advance in the cause and better promises 
of victory. 

I am hearing constantly of the results of 
the recent campaign of meetings through- 
out this State; women are everywhere ac- 
tive in politics, and although no one knows 
exactly how many votes they can control, 
every one admits that their influence 
counts for something. In Mr. House’s 
district we hear that a general idea has 
gone forth that he was in some way inimi- 
cal to the interests of the women, and 
there is a proportionate feeling of resent- 
ment against him. 

A significant indication of public senti- 
ment was a Blaine and Logan meeting 
held in Jersey City the other day, which 
was especially in the interest of ‘tthe la- 
dies.”” Tbe seats were reserved for wom- 
en, and the orators—all men—endeavored 
to impress their hearers with the idea that 
woman's best interests would be served by 
laboring for the Republican party. 

L. D. B. 


—————--o-o——— 


ILLINOIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Wom- 
an Suffrage Association was held on the 
24th and 25th ult. at Watseka, about 
seventy miles south of Chicago—the place 
from which we Western people are wont to 
locate all points of interest, as, from her 
wondrous rising from the ashes, we date 
all points in time. 

While the attendance upon the Conven- 
tion was not as large as it should have 
been, the local attendance in both quanti- 
ty and quality was such as to compensate 
in some measure for the absence of many 
throughout the State whom we had hoped 
to meet in council. 

This session of the Convention may fitly 
be characterized as a working conven- 
tion, as but a small portion of the time 
was devoted to set addresses, much less 
than the programme indicated. This was 
owing in part to the absence of some 
whose names appeared thereon, as well as 
to the fact that we met for a purpose. 
The idea has taken strong root in the 
minds of our leaders, that we have passed 
the talking era, and are entering upon a 
vastly more important one—the era of 
work. Instead of enumerating the wrongs 
and injustice from which mankind suffers 
under the existing political status of wom- 
en, the leaders devoted their best thought 
and energy to devise a plan of work 
which, carried into execution, would tend 
to lessen the egregious wrongs of which all 
fair-minded persons are already aware. 

The leading feature of the Convention 
was the practical character of all its delib- 
erations. Committees were appointed to 
report upon various interests relating to 
the advancement of the cause. Resolu- 
tions were presented, whose spirit and 
wording were in keeping with the impera- 
tive need of the hour—the need of earnest, 
well-directed effort. Plans of work of the 
most practical character were submitted 
and earnestly discussed. 

With sincere regret the committee was 
compelled to accept the resignation of Eliz- 
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abeth Boynton Harbert, the noble, self- 
sacrificing woman who, for eight years, 
has presided over its deliberations with 
that wondrous grace and dignity by which 
she so easily disarms prejudice and estab- 
lishes the confidence of that large number 
of persons who fear for the survival of the 
“womanly element” in these times of un- 
folding individuality. As it was well un- 
derstood that Mrs. Harbert’s withdrawal 
from the office of president was simply to 
enter upon a larger work in Chicago, the 
resignation was accepted, and she was 
elected to the oflice of vice-president at 
large. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times 
was the number of young people who were 
in attendance. ‘The woman suffrage move- 
ment, like all other reforms, has made the 
mistake of beginning at the wrong end. 
They have waited until the boys have be- 
come voters and the girls confirmed in 
their opposition or indifference, before the 
question has been pressed upon their con- 
sideration. We have reason to believe that 
the recent meeting converted in one fell 
swoop twelve bright, promising young 
men, who from within one to foiir years 
will cast their first ballot. It is said, 
“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” ‘The aim of the suffragists 
being the reverse of that, their modus oper- 
andi is also reversed to meet the exigen- 
cies of the case. Whom they would pre- 
serve, they make glad. The prom- 
ising twelve above referred to constitute 
the members of the Cleara Cornet Band, 
and were officially invited to enliven the 
oceasion with music, which they did to the 
delight of all. Of course the enthusiasm 
and pleasure of the hour were reciprocated 
on their part, which fact was proven when 
Mrs. Harbert called for a rising vote of 
the audience on the suffrage question. 
True, they were but boys, and there were 
but a dozen of them, but if all the boys as 
near the voting age as these could come 
under like influences, it would not be many 
years before every woman in the land 
would rejoice in political liberty. 

Letters were read from various persons 
throughout the country, who, unable to 
be present in body, were there in spirit and 
sympathy. Among these letters was one 
from Lucy Stone replete with wise counsel 
which I trust she will know was not given 
in vain, if she will watch the work of the 
State during the coming year; another 
from Susan B. Anthony, the faithful senti- 
nel of liberty, who is never so weary that 
she has not a word of encouragement and 
advice to give even the least of these her 
devoted co-laborers in the cause. 

Rev. Florence Kollock was invited to 
accept the oftice of State Lecturer, with the 
liberty of declining such invitations to 
speak as would interfere with her parish 
duties, and with the further privilege of 
providing for her expenses in the work. 
The invitation was as cordially accepted as 
extended. 

The session closed with a masterly ad- 
dress by Rey. C. C. Harrah, pastor of the 
first Congregational Church of Galva, upon 
“Jesus, the Emancipator of Women.” The 
address was marked by the fine scholar- 
ship, the clear and forcible diction, and 
the thrilling eloquence for which this 
speaker is justly renowned. Not only did 
the speaker crown the work of the Conven- 
tion with this masterpiece of logic and elo- 
quence, but all throughout the Convention, 
from first to last, he was drafting resolu- 


tions and devising such a plan of work as 


would accomplish the best results. ‘lhe 
Hon. M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, also ren- 
dered the Convention most effective ser- 
vice. His loyalty to the cause is of the 
greatest assistance and encouragement to 


“the women of this State. 


Amid banners and flowers and cheering 
strains of music from Cleara, in the pres- 
ence of the dear, faithful faces of the 
grand old leaders, as they looked down 
upon us from bracket, wall and desk out 
of gilded frames, we ceased resolving, and 
went out to begin the doing. F. K. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. HARRIET PEIRCE. 

The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Harriet Peirce, of Nantucket, will sadden 
many hearts far and near, and the words 
“It is finished” will come to them with a 
sort of surprise; for though her life has 
been of unusual length, her friends, all 
younger than herself, had somehow begun 
to feel secure that for years she was yet to 
be spared, and there are many who looked 
forward to their yearly visit to her in her 
island home, as yearning pilgrims to a sort 
of Mecca. 

Her life has been of such rare and noble 
Worth that I am sure its lesson is most ap- 
propriate for the columns of the JOURNAL. 
Mrs. Peirce was born in Nantucket, June 
26, 1794, married April 1, 1816, and died 
the 29th of last September, at the age of 
ninety. Her father, William Coffin, was a 


prominent citizen of Nantucket ; her moth- 
er a woman of worth, and her early home 
4 home of culture and refinement which in- 
Among her an- 


fluenced her whole life. 





cestors were Tristram Coflin, first of that 
name in this country, the Huguenot Bun- 


ker, Pilgrims in the Mayflower, and Quakers - 


of later date. It is not too much to say 
that in her were combined the best charac- 
teristics of both these sects. 

Mrs. Peirce was one of those rare spirits 
who never grow old. Faithful to every 
known duty, elastic in her temperament, 
with a heart lifted above the petty inter- 
ests that make up the sum of most ordin- 
ary lives, her mind attained a balance that 
preserved the natural forces in their nor- 
mal condition, kept her responsive to new 
impressions, and ever impelled her to new 
activities. In her reading she kept up with 
the best literature, was interested in his- 
tory and biography, very recently express- 
ed herself delighted with Mozoomdar’s 
“Oriental Christ,” and discussed Buckle 
and kindred authors with discrimination, 
while good works of fiction still held her 
attention. But, to the last, her chief in- 
tellectual delight was in botany, which she 
studied from a girl of sixteen, when, with 
a few others of her own age, she began to 
collect, observe, and record her conclu- 
sions. At eighty-four she helped to form 
and joined a new botanical class; I have 
before me a valuable contribution written 
by her at that time and read at the meet- 
ing; and this summer, at the age of ninety, 
rare specimens brought from Minnesota by 
loving hands were received and examined 
with great delight. 

In reforms, she was ever among the ad- 
vanced guard, not from a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the old, which she reverenced, but 
because her clear vision saw that the new 
would better conform to the spirit of truth, 
which above all things else she revered. 
She was an early abolitionist, when to be 
an abolitionist brought obloquy and re- 
proach. She was an advocate of the ad- 
vancement of women to an equal intellect- 
ual, social, and political life with man, 
and though unaccustomed and averse to 
public speaking, her indignation sometimes 
became so great at some marked indignity 
to woman that she would feariessly espouse 
the cause of woman's freedom, in burning 
words of eloquence, as an example. In 
1845, a call was widely spread through 
Massachusetts for a meeting of teachers in 
Worcester to form a State Association, and 
many responded, men and women. Mr. 
Peirce was then Principal of the Normal 
School in West Newton, and she, alive to 
all the interests of education, attended. To 
her astonishment, those who ealled the 
meeting so broadly as to include women, 
restricted, in the proposed constitution, the 
membership of the Association to male 
teachers only. Like one of the old proph- 
ets, she sprang to her feet, and eloquently 
denounced the injustice, saying if the wom- 
en had a thimbleful of spirit they would 
resent the insult. 

She has lived to see the Association wel- 
come woman to full membership, which 
was tardily done in 1866. She was among 
the first to cast her vote in Nantucket for 
school committee after our Legislature 
gave school suffrage to woman. 

Mrs. Peirce was widest known in con- 
nection with the first State Normal School 
in America, of which Rev. Cyrus Peirce, 
her husband, was Principal. Much of its 
success was due to her hearty co-operation 
with Mr. Peirce, to her counsel and unpaid 
assistance when the school was struggling 
for existence. While the early Normals 
of Lexington and West Newton live, her 
name will be revered equally with that of 
*“*Father Peirce.” After the death of Mr. 
Peirce, in 1860, she returned to Nantucket, 
and has since been identified with its char- 
ities, its religious and temperance work. 

She was one of the founders and direct- 
ors of the Children’s Aid Society, visiting 
the Home frequently as long as she was 
able to go out, and to the last keeping her- 
self informed about every child and giving 
wise advice. Only three days before her 
last illness the directors met in her home 
to secure her presence. Her religion was 
simple and childlike, and to her friends, as 
to herself, her departure does not seem 
death, but entrance into life. 

E. N. L. WALTON. 
—*oo- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Nebraska State University (co-edu- 
cational) has now 275 students. 

A Franklin girl has taken to surveying 
with her father, and is called one of the 
best assistant surveyors in that region. 

The usual welcome to the new students 
at Johns Hopkins University was given on 
Tuesday of last week. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Needham 
held their regular meeting with Mrs. 
Sarah E. M. Kingsbury, on Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 2. 

The freshman class at Tufts College is 
the largest ever entered, numbering thirty- 
nine in the college proper and eleven in 
the divinity school. 

It is said that the record of the civil ser- 
vice examination shows a decided percent- 
age in favor of women, but this is offset 
by the greater physical endurance of men. 








tev. Geo. W. Cook will deliver four 
scholarly sermons during the month of 
October, upon the religious history of the 
third parish in Dedham. ‘They will treat 
of the history of Puritanism first, and then 
of its decay. Next of the Arminian period, 
and fourth of the Radical period. 

A monument in the shape of a simple 
obelisk bearing the relief portraits of Dr. 
Martin Luther and his Katie—‘*Dame Zols- 
doerferin,” as he was wont to call her— 
was recently erected on the site of the 
homestead in which she passed the years 
of her widowhood. 

The friends of Mrs. Katie T. Woods will 
sympathize with her in her bereavement 
by the death of her husband, Col. George 
H. Woods, who died suddenly Sept. 30, at 
Decatur, Illinois. Col. Woods was a grad- 
uate of Brown University, 1853, and Har- 
vard Law School, 1855. He served with 
credit in the late war, and won the esteem 
of his associates. ‘Two sons survive him. 

It is estimated that over 1,500 women 
are employed in the manufacturing and 
mercantile houses of St. Louis, and of 
these about 800 are engaged in the dry 
goods stores. ‘The health of these women 
while at work has been recently made the 
subject of investigation, and a municipal 
ordinance has been proposed requiring em- 
ployvers to furnish seats for their female 
employees and to permit the use of such 
seats to a reasonable extent. 

In a letter from Lewis Ford, of Brock- 
ton, he writes: “I am circulating the suf- 
frage petition, but shall not have time to 
get more than six hundred names, or at 
most between six and seven hundred 
names in Brockton.” Mr. Ford could easi- 
ly make the number of signers one thou- 
sand if he could spare the time. This 
shows that what stands in the way of 
woman suffrage is not hostility on the part 
of women or men, so much as indifference. 

The Art Year-book of the New England 
Institute is an outgrowth of the annual 
illustrated catalogue of the Fine Arts De- 
partment. Its pages give information with 
regard to artists, exhibitions of the year, 
active art industries, graphic processes, 
and the position, purpose and policy of 
the New England Institute,—its history, 
its art exhibitions and its general work. 
It has illustrations of art objects referred 
to in the text, and of the work of noted or 
skilful artists. It is of practical value to 
every one interested in book-making, in ex- 
amples of etching, steel-engraving, wood- 
engraving, artotype, albertype, heliotype, 
phototype, lithography, photo-engraving, 
zine-etching, hand-made paper, super-cal- 
endered paper, fine-laid book paper, parch- 
ment paper, and printing in relief from all 
these varieties of paper either in one color 
or in two or more colors. The Art Year- 
book is for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
post-free on the receipt of four dollars, to 
any address, by John Mason Little, New 
England Institute, Boston. 

Mrs. Hemenway’s technical vacation 
school for girls has proved a success. A 
year ago last July it was opened as an ex- 
periment in the Starr King School House, 
on Tennyson Street. ‘There had been vaca- 
tion schools before in Boston. The 
thought that had brought them into being, 
the desire to ameliorate the condition of 
the poorest class of children during the 
most intolerable part of the year, was a 
worthy and a kindly one, and has done 
much good. But Mrs. Hemenway’s plan 
was more far-reaching than that; it was 
to bring together a class of girls who are 
kept in the city during the summer 
months, and to supplement the work of 
the public schools by giving them indus- 
trial instruction, and doing it in such a 
manner and with such a spirit that the 
pupils should be taught to respect labor, 
and to feel that they would become more 
useful women, and better fitted to take a 
place in the world, in proportion with their 
knowledge of work. The girls who have 
attended the school are proud of what 
they have accomplished, and point with 
satisfaction to the results. What this 
work has been, is shown in part at the In- 
stitute Fair, where there is an exhibit of 
needlework, clay modelling, and cabinet- 
making. 























LEWANDO’S 


French Dye House, 
{7 Temple Place, 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 


DRESSES 
DYED 


WITHOUT 





Pric® List Sent Free. 








CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5S-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at .....--------seee++ 


STANDARD 


300 PIECES at.....----.-++0-s- 


OPP eee COTO SESS CSCS Terr ree) 


Tee eCECOSOOCOO Cee ee err 


VELVETS, 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at........-..--+..- 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at--------------+-++- 75c. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, ail Wool, at.- 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $/.0C. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St , Boston. 





FOR LADIES, 


and with full bust; 


a waist. 


JOURNAL. 





Patented. Prices. 

L adies’ Laced Back and Boned.......++.+00++ $2 25 
Wrete © © Gee coccccccccsescese 175 
Misses? “ 6 6 Baomed. coccccccccccce 175 
ba 66 o6 6 BOR cccccoccccccccece 150 
Children’s and Infants’ ....+.ceecscecssceeenes 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parte, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 








EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


acquir 


Mention THe WomAN’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884............66 ose 
EAMES ccccccvccccccsccocceccvecccssscces soe 
Surplus, Including Capital............... 


1@- WOMEN 


dianisstosa cuidate seeeeeeeees $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


pacinnidennebinibtitaintinabiant $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . ° . 


BOSTON. 





FALL and WINTER MILLINERY 
Mrs. JULIA FOWLE 


No. 6 WINTER STREET, 


(Cor. Washington Street, Room 3, one flight), an- 
nounces to her friends and the lady public that her 


OPENING 


will take place on 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 14 and 15, 


when she will be pleased to show all the novelties of 
the season from late Paris importations. 


Mrs. Fowle makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and advising as to colors 
for the complexion. 


Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 


GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 


6 WINTER STREET, 
Cor. Washington St., Boston. 


CACTUS BALM. 


Oy 8 BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
clean, pure and wholesome. It has beer in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions fro.n the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN.- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.”  Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
BURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMASB” and the “best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.”” 

t4 In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 


wholesale by 
WEEKS & POTTER 
CARTER, aga & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BR 
SMITH, DOOL T TTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. c. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &c., &e. 
SMITH BEOM Proprieto 
349 Was ington’ Street. 


DRESS | 4- T- Focc, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 











Boston, Mass.’ 








* CACTUS | eminently delietful and whole 


BALM some; I have found it of especial 


Le relieving headache and 
nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©, VOGL 
(Woman’s Journal), Boston, Mass. 


NEW STYLES 


Dress Reform. 
BATES WAIST. 


postees suhstitute 
$175 





nels, in Wool and Mer- 
Chemisettes, etc., 
made to order. Send for 
Ulasteated Catalogue, 
iree 


MISS Cc. BATES, 
129 Tremont 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


SILK PLUSH. 


A lot of Silk Plush, new colors, for§Mantle 
Scarfs, Screens, Interior Decoration and 
Upholstering, at 


$2.50 per yard. 
COLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington St., 
Second stairs south of New Adams House. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, etc. 
The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
ialty. Corr solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. § 





AGENTS WANTED. 
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PENSEES DE MORT. 





BY FLORA N. CANDEE. 





When I ara dead, dear friends, oh! do not weep 
Around the casket where I lie asleep; 

I could not rest for pitying yuu s0,— 

Do not disturb my last long slumber 80; 

But gently kies my pallid lips and brow, 

And softly whisper, ‘She is happy now.” 


When I am dead, let not the curious gaze 

Of those who met me in the public ways 

Fall on my coffin; let no stranger come 

To view the limits of my narrow home; 

Only those eyes which looked with love in mine 
I wish should linger round my burial shrine. 


When I am dead, oh! say no words of praise 
O’er the remembrance of my earthly days, 

But when the past io memory you recall, 

Over my errors let love’s mantle fall; 

God knows the struggles in each human breast, 
Accepts the motive, and forgives the rest. 


When I am dead, no robes of sable wear; 
The sun will shine, the earth be just as fair, 
And in the summer-land where I shall be 
Think you I can with peace and pleasure see 
You in the dreary drapery of woe, 

While I am soaring where the angels go? 


When I am dead, dear friends, and passed away, 
What should you think if, on some quiet day, 

When sitting in the twilight grey and still, 

Your fancies wandering at their own sweet will, 

A spirit touch should be upon your brow, 

A voice should seem to breathe, “I’m with you now”? 


When dead, oh! think not of me, I implore, 
Asa lone voyager to « distant shore; 

Oh! do not fancy in your blind despair 

I’m gone beyond the reach of love or prayer; 
As ripples on the streamlet reach the sea, 
So penetrates the bond of sympathy. 


When I am dead’ Beloved, say not 80; 

Not only from the grave does cypress grow, 
But amaranth, fadeless with immortal bloom, 
And purer life springs ever from the tomb. 
There are no dead! We lay the casket down, 
We drop the cross, to wear the starry crown! 


Think you we shall look back with vain regret 
When in the future wisdom’s scales are set? 

When from the heights, at last, serene we look 
O’er all our journey as an open book? 

When mists have vanished from the cloudless sky, 
And we can understand “the reason why?” 


Ah! then shall ripe experience learn at last 
The precions lessons of the varied past, 
And compensation’s golden thread be seen 
Through ail the story with its mingled sheen ; 
Peace on our souls descending like a dove, 
And over all the halo of God’s love! 

Moline, Il. 


—- -ee* —-- 


VIOLETS IN AUTUMN. 


I knew I should find the daisy, 
With her forehead so brave and white, 
For the sun is her lover, to comfort her, 
And to keep her in beauty bright; 
And she folds the last of his kisses 
In the golden well of her cup, 
Then, fearless, sleeps in the frosty fields, 
Till the morning wakes her up. 


And the purple pink o’ the mountain 
Droppeth her velvet train 

Where the stricken glory of forest leaves 
Is shed in scarlet rain, 

And nods to the late red clover 
And the stuical immortelle, 

And the timid buds of the dewberry, 
Hid down in the sunny dell. 


And I gathered the golden aster, 
And blossom blades of grass, 
Each bowing low like a courtier 
To let his lady pass ; 
But the violets—oh, the violets! 
I thought they were all asleep, 
Each on her pillow of thistledown, 
In the pine wood dark and deep. 


But they stood in their hapless beauty 
Under the sullen skies, 
Each lamenting her mother, Spring, 
With the sorrow of dewy eyes; 
Five & them, April’s darlings, 
On a bank of yellowed moss, 
That long ago the south wind 
Had forgotten to blow across. 


And I took the meek, sweet orphans, 
Fair set ‘neath emerald eaves, 
But all for the love of the secret dear 
That was hidden among their leaves. 
Five little heads, blue-hooded— 
Your message was all for me; 
And ye were its fittest carriers, 
For all that ye were so wee. 


TET ee 
THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE. 


BY ELLA WEED. 


A young man was pacing impatiently 
up and down the platform of the pretty 
little station at Appleton. ‘The month was 
June; the time was 9.30 A. M.; the train 
was late; the voung man was annoyed and 
impatient. It was a delicious morning, 
warm, but with certain delicate little cool 
flutterings in the air, that lifted the leaves 
and whispered that comfort dwelt out-of- 
doors under the trees, and not within in the 
protection of darkened rooms. The little 
park about the station was trim and fresh. 
To the east lay the broad Hudson, winding 
down, not to Camelot, but a place infinite- 
ly more interesting to the impatient growl- 
er at the station, who eagerly scanned the 
bulletin each time he passed it as if hoping 
to see some change in the announcement, 
‘Train from the West late two hours and 
thirty-five minutes.” ‘Toward the north 
there were glimpses of clean white houses, 
and one or two church spires, and beyond 
them larger and pretentious country- 
houses suggested wealth and luxurious 
summer retirement. The little station, 
much to the disgust of the Appleton peo- 
ple, had been placed, not at the village, 
but where in the judgment of the railroad 
the village ought to have been, and would 
be some day. 

Presently something happened. There 


was a little bustle of expectancy among 
the two or three men who were in charge 
at the station. The telegraph agent dropped 
his paper, shut himself up in his private 
coop, and after some click, click, clicking. 
called out an unintelligible phrase, which in 
its turn roused a sleepy official, who stroll- 
ed out to the platform and began gazing va- 
cantly toward the north. Then a low line 
of smoke and then a whistle announced 
what the official proclaimed in stentorian 
tones to be the **’Commodation for Wel- 
by.” 

From the **’Commodation for Welby” 
there alighted one passenger at the Apple- 
ton station. This was a graceful young 
girl, an old-fashioned sort of pretty girl, 
with gentle blue eyes, dressed all in a 
birdish gray. The young man of the 
eaged-hyena prance. pre-occupied with his 
scorn for ** *‘Commodation for Welby,” did 
not even glance at her. She walked 
through the station, looked helplessly 
about, with the distressed air of untrav- 
elled woman-kind, deposited her satchel 
on a seat and approached the window of a 
telegraph-office, now closed and deserted. 
Gallantry at length asserted itself, and Mr. 
Fred Rylance, the impatient, begged to 
know if he could be of any service. 

‘Yes, thank you,” (blushingly and tim- 
orously); ‘Tl want very much to send a 
message.” 

“Oh, very well; the man will be back 
directly. If you will write your message 
on this blank, 'll give it to him when he 
returns.” He handed hera blank as he 
spoke, and a delightfully sharpened pen- 
cil from his pocket. 

She hesitated a minute, then, with much 
embarrassment, asked, ‘“*Will you be so 
kind as to write it for me? I—cannot— 
write.” 

With great self-possession Mr. Rylance 
restrained a movement of surprise, and 
dashing down the date, waited for the 
message. 

‘It's to Mr. Edward Ferris, Lovell. I 
want only to say that [ came safely, and 
that I'll let him hear from me as soon as I 
reach Riverview.” 

“Mr. Edward Ferris, Lovell,—Reached 
here safely on time. Will communicate 
from Riverview.” 

(***Communicate’ is a stroke of genius,” 
thought Mr. Rylance. ) 

**Do you wish to sign it?” 

“Oh, yes. Dolly Ferris.” 

By this time the operator made his ap- 
pearance, and after the message had been 
intrusted to him, Mr. Rylance followed 
Miss Ferris to her seat, and said, with an 
amused smile: ‘If you're going to River- 
view you are certain to meet me, Miss Fer- 
ris. The young ladies at Riverview are 
my nearest and dearest neighbors. May I 
introduce myself? My name is Rylance— 
Fred Rylance.” 

Miss Ferris explained very gracefully 
that the young ladies at Riverview were 
her cousins, whom she was visiting for the 
first time, and that she expected them to 
meet her, and preferred to wait rather 
than have Mr. Rylance telephone to Apple- 
ton for the solitary village hack. And so 
they got on very cheerfully until the arri- 
val of the carriage from Riverview, which 
contained the dashing Misses Ferris—Kate 
and Milly. 

**You darling, how did you get here?” 

“They telephoned us from the station 
that the train was two hours late.” 

**And how did you come to know Fred ?” 

**And where’s your trunk?” 

To this bewildering attack Dolly found, 
after a while, 2 chance to reply that the 
express was so late that her father had ad- 
vised the way train as a possible means of 
saving her cousins unnecessary waiting. 
Mr. Rylance further explained that he had 
been fortunate enough to be of some little 
service to Miss Ferris, and that he had in- 
troduced himself. 

The trunk was found, the young ladies 
were all volubly and flutteringly put into 
the carriage, when the whistle of the long- 
delayed train was heard. <A hasty good- 
by, and he found himself in time to have 
the train flagged. He flung himself into a 
comfortable seat and hastily tearing a leaf 
from his note-book, wrote: 

‘Dear Everidge,—I am ready to keep 
my share of the pledge we once made each 
other. Ihave found my ideal, and you are 
the first to hear it. She shall be the sec- 
ond. She’s come. I've seen her and been 
conquered. She’s the woman I've dream- 
ed of, from her lovely baby blonde face to 
her sweet, soft voice; and, best of all, old 
fellow, I have positive proof that she isn’t 
that pet horror of mine—that drug in the 
modern matrimonial market—‘a splendid- 
ly educated girl.’ 

‘It’s the most curious thing, but she has 
been brought up according to my latest 
theory, which I'll tell you when— Never 
mind her name; it shall be Mrs. Rylance, 
if she'll consent, and I can be a prett 
stubborn soldier at a siege. I’m not mad, 
but intend to be. Be sure you keep your 
pledge, as I have mine, and congratulate 
me, not this minute, but after a while. 

Yours in love (with the ideal), 

; FRED RYLANCE.” 
A day or two later the threatened siege 
began. There was an uninterrupted series of 


by Mr. Rylance, and all given in Dolly’s 
honor, and all conspicuous by Fred’s abso- 
lute devotion to the yellow-haired visitor 
at Riverview. 

She furnished him more food for reflec- 
tion than any one he had ever met. Until 
he met Dolly he had some sneaking doubts 
of his *‘latest theory,” viz., that provided 
a woman were thoroughly refined, the less 
she had of ‘book larnin’,” the more 
charming she would be. But here it was, 
the only example he had ever seen, and 
the most startling and complete vindica- 
tion of his ideas. 

She was quite as bright as her cousins, 
and after a most careful scrutiny he failed 
to find a single occasion upon which her 
lack of a *‘common-school education” 
placed her at a disadvantage. ‘I'o be sure, 
he wasn’t quite fair. He never permitted 
the conversation to turn upon books, and 
he could not help wondering at times what 
people would say when Mrs. Fred Ry- 
lance’s acceptances or regrets were con- 
veyed always in her husband’s writing. 
One glance, however, at Dolly’s bright, 
animated face was enough to dispel all 
these troublesome doubts. His curiosity 
ran high at times as to how this singular 
state of things had come about. A remark 
of Milly’s gave him a little light. She said 
once: “Isn't Dolly lovely? And it is so 
strange that'she is. She has been brought 
up entirely by her father, who has the 
most unheard of ideas on the subject of 
educating or rather not educating girls. 
It’s a wonder she isn’t spoiled.” 

“Pity more women weren't spoiled in 
the same way,” growled Fred. 

Save for her confession at the station, 
two circumstances only betrayed her ignor- 
ance. He used to post letters almost daily 
to her father, but always addressed in 
Kate’s writing. The other was that he 
came upon her once in the library and 
found her reading Harper's Monthly upside 
down. 

This really touched him. ‘There was 
something pathetic in the idea that she so 
felt the difference between herself and 
other girls that she was led into this child- 
ish way of pretending that she was not so 
ignorant as he might think from her inabil- 
ity to write. He longed to tell her that he 
at least valued her all the more because 
she hadn't been spoiled by ridiculous theo- 
ries of education. He found an occasion, 

They were talking one day —that is, 
Kate and Milly were—of a woman’s novel 
that was running in one of the magazines. 
Dolly had been very silent, and Fred judg- 
ed that his time had come for declaring his 
preference for unschooled and unlessoned 
femininity. ‘Throwing himself back on the 
grass, and gazing up at the blue patches of 
heaven visible through the network of 
boughs above him, he announced, dicta- 
torially : 

**T never intend to read a line again from 
the pen of any woman. It’s all nonsense. 
There’s my friend Danforth, who has mar- 
ried Miss Colby—she calls herself Daisy 
Earle on paper, I believe. Faney a man 
deliberately selecting a literary wife! Oh, 
no; anything but an educated and supe- 
rior female companion.” 

Dolly looked conscious and embarrassed, 
but was silent. Kate retorted: 

“Oh, you goose! You are like all the 
other men in the world, thoroughly incon- 
sistent. I notice that in real life you never 
pursue sweet ignorance, as one would ex- 
pect from your conversation; indeed, the 
girls you like are invariably those who are 
salled ‘brilliant? and”— 

**Nonsense!” said Fred; ‘who ever said 
I liked a fool? But, seriously, the bright- 
est and most charming women” (he hard- 
ly dared say woman) “I ever met could 
neither read nor write.” 

No one answered for a moment. Then 
Kate, snapping her embroidered silk petu- 
lantly, folded her work, and rose, saying, 
with some dignity,— 

“Since you are bent upon making your- 
self so agreeable, I'll go to my painting 
awhile.” 

“Oh, come now,” said Fred springing to 
his feet. ‘I'll walk to the house with you 
and make up.” 

The next day was the last of Dolly's 
visit. It was to be celebrated by a moon- 
light lawn party, with all the charming ac- 
companiments of supper served in a great 
brilliantly lighted marquee, of music every- 
where, and above all, judicious gloom of 
Chinese lanterns in the more romantic and 
secluded parts of the grounds. 

Everything happened precisely as it 
ought, even Fred’s well-devised scheme to 
beguile Dolly into a particularly dim and 
romantic and secluded spot, and there tell 
her that he loved her and her only. The 
plan was well laid, and, as has been said, 
went off with a precision which is rarely 
granted to the plots of wooing men at 
moonlight fétes. But the dénouement did 
gang very much agley. At the critical 
moment when the heroine permits herself 
to be tenderly gathered to the hero’s man- 
ly heart, and Reginald whispers, ‘‘Oh, 
speak ever thus,” Dolly drew herself em- 








picnics and drives and walks, all arranged 


phatically away and burst into tears. Fred 





was distracted. He did his best, his most 
artistic best, to comfort her, but she so 
evidently meant whut she said in begging 
him not to say a word, that he was forced 
to wait silently until she managed to com- 
pose herself sufficiently to sob out: 

*““Oh—if—you only (sob) knew all about 
me (sob) you wouldn’t (sob) ask me.” 
(Sob, sob, sob.) 

“But I do know, Dolly. I know”’— 

“Oh! no, youdon't—you don’t know the 
worst.” 

“There can’t be any worst. Try me and 
see.” 

“T can’t—I can not,” quite composedly 
this time. “But I'll give you something 
to-night, when you go away, which will 
explain it all. Now don't say another 
word, please. Indeed, I can’t stand it.” 
and Dolly, wiping her eyes, marched off 
toward the house. 

Fred didn’t feel very badly, for he knew 
her secret, but he saw she was too much 
unnerved for an explanation just then. 
After they reached the house she disap- 
peared for a few minutes, and Fred, meet- 
ing her at the foot of the stairs, walked out 
under the porch and received from her a 
little box, some three inches square, care- 
fully tied with blue ribbon. 

“Promise me,” she said, with a trem- 
bling voice, ‘that you won't look at it un- 
til you get home.” And putting out her 
hand: “Good-by; [’'m going to-morrow, 
you know.” 

He took the little hand, pressed it warm- 
ly, and replied, with much feeling, **No, 
not good-by. I mean to see you in the 
morning.” 

Dolly turned away without a word. 

It seemed at least a week before he said 
good-night to his hostess and fouod him- 
self at home, where he could examine the 
overwhelming proofs of Dolly’s unfitness 
to be his wife. The harmless little box 
contained several newspaper cuttings, all 
verses, and all purporting to be written by 
one Daisy Fern. There was “A Spring 
Twilight,” **The Return of the Robins,” 
“The Oriole’s Nest,” and various other not 
very original headings, introducing not 
very original verses. It took Fred some- 
thing more than a minute to comprehend 
that Daisy Fern and Dolly Ferris must be 
one and the same person, and that all his 
well-meant animadversions against literary 
wives had had a far different meaning for 
Dolly from the one intended. He groaned 


just once, perhaps twice, to think that even 


inability to read and write couldn't save a 
woman from being the victim of literary 
aspirations. But one thought of poor little 
grief-stricken Dolly banished his only half- 
recognized misgiving. Besides, he wicked- 
ly reflected that he would undertake to 
make it impossible for her to find an 
amanuensis. 

At half-past nine on the next morning 
Mr. Fred Rylance’s gray Roderick was 
pawing the gravel in front of Mrs. Ferris’s 
house, and Mr. Fred Rylance in the dress- 
ing-room was holding a little white robed 
maiden to his heart, and telling her be- 
tween times that he didn’t care if she wrote 
‘Theophrastus Such.” When a more 
lengthy interval of lucidity came to both, 
Mr. Rylance asked, with amusement : 

‘But, Dolly, my dear, who wrote them 
for you?” 

“Who wrote them?” (indignantly). 
‘*Why, they’re mine, even if you don’t like 
them.” 

“Oh, yes, I know; but who was your 
amanuensis? You know you told me your- 
self that you couldn't write.” 

“What!” said Dolly, in amazement, 
‘what do you mean?” 

“Why. at the station, the day you came, 
when I wrote your telegram.” 

Dolly looked at him a moment in utter 
wonder, then burst into peals of laughter, 
until a rapidly gathering cloud on Fred's 
face sobered her. 

“Oh, Fred, forgive me,” (more laugh- 
ter). “If didn’t mean I didn’t know how to 
write, but you see I had written and written 
so much over these things, almost day and 
night, indeed,—I was so much alone that 
I gave my whole time to it—-and finally I 
got that horrid thing the matter with my 
wrist—writer’s cramp, isn’t it?—and the 
doctor made me promise before I came 
away that I wouldn't take a pen in my 
hand while I was gone, not once. Oh, dear, 
I cannot help laughing! It is so ridicu- 
lous that you should have thought I 
couldn’t write.” 

Fred joined in the laugh now himself, 
and this trifle settled, they returned to the 
real business of life. 

Suddenly Fred jumped up and cried, in 
great anxiety, ‘*And can you really read, 
too?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

‘But [saw you reading Harper's Maga- 
zine upside down.” 

*“*Yes, [remember that. I was looking 
at that photograph of yourself you gave 
Kate, and suddenly I heard your footstep 
in the hall, and”— 

That morning, after his return from the 
train which bore Dolly to Lovell, Mr. Ry- 
lance sat down to confess to Everidge :— 





**Dear Everidge,—As soon as it can be 
conveniently arranged, Miss Dolly Ferris 
will become Mrs. Rylance. I feel in hon- 
or bound to explain that she is not the 
ideal. but she is so much better that [’ve 
nothing to regret. Come up and spend 
Sunday with me, but please do me the par- 
ticular favor not to mention the ‘latest 
theory’ which I promised to tell you about, 
And let me give you some guvod advice— 
you know I’m engaged now. Don’t you 
bother your head aout your ideal. Just 
look out for a nice girl. Yours, PF. K.” 

— Harper's. Bazar, 


—— -©oo— _ 


THE NEW ETHICS. 


Under the shadow of the gilded dome, 
within sight of the office in which women 
are working with hearts and minds for 
woman's advancement, in the full light of 
Boston civilization, supported by influen- 
tial journals both in the literary and com- 
mercial centres of the United States, a 
new school of ethics is springing up. It 
flourishes on the advocacy of principles 
which, whether in the bold and shameless 
forms which the defences of the Democrat- 
ic presidential nominee have assumed, or in 
the more insidious bits of casuistry with 
which inconsistency strives to become con- 
sistent, are equally dangerous to the moral 
welfare of the State and of society. It is not 
our purpose to hold the present political 
contest in mind, except as it may point a 
moral. We wish, however, to deal with 
the ethical and social question involved, 
as we see it, and as it is seen by the advo- 
sates of the new school of morals. If cer- 
tain distinguished supporters of the divine 
right of woman to political equality with 
man could throw aside their presidential 
preferences for the nonce, we believe they 
would repudiate some of the sentiments 
spoken and written of late. 

‘That the morals of society and of the in- 
dividual are inseparable from the right life 
of the State, is a proposition which no care- 
ful and unbiased thinker will attempt to 
gainsay. Yet it is one of the propositions 
supported by’ the adherents of the new 
ethics, that society and the individuals 
composing the State may be rotten, and yet 
the life of the State be strong and pure. 
What is the State? In abstract thinking 
it may indeed be separated from its parts, 
but in fact it can no more be so separated 
than the mass can be taken from its atoms. 
It is a well-known physical fact that rot- 
tenness spreads. Rottenness of a single 
part destroys the integrity of the whole. 
A minute fungus may destroy a great 
body. So it is in the body politic. Cleanse 
the parts from their foulness if you would 
keep the body pure. It is useless to en- 
deavor to set chastity aside in political dis- 
cussions as a matter of private character 
alone. The prostitution of a human soul 
to any baseness is something which bears 
a public as well as a private influence. It 
is useless to claim that a soul thus prosti- 
tuted from its high estate in one direction 
may remain otherwise clean. The facts of 
life refute the statement. ‘The seeds of 
corruption, once sown, will generate in 
kind. The assertion that chastity is not 
the greatest of virtues and has no public 
nature requires as a corollary the propo- 
sition that society and the State have not 
been harmed by it since first organized so- 
ciety was known; and that the moral pro- 
gress of ages has not been directed towards 
shaking society and the State free from 
this curse, which has been fixed upon 
them like a leech, threatening to suck 
away all their vitality through the weak- 
ness, corruption, and degradation that it 
caused. History will controvert this dec- 
laration. ‘This is the open form which the 
doctrines of the new schoc!] have taken, 
and from its very grossness itis far less 
dangerous in its tendency than the subtle 
moral arguments by which the main doc- 
trine is hedged about. For these, being 
more insinuating in their nature, are not 
met with the same indignant outery that 
greets the promulgation of the main princi- 
ple. ‘These side issues are mainly brought 
into the field in an endeavor to defend the 
character of a presidential candidate. We 
do not believe that men of high character 
would go as far as these new school mor- 
alists do, if they were not over-warm in the 
excitement of a great campaign. If they 
would, we fail to find in them that strong 
character, that high sense of right and 
wrong, and of impartial justice, which we 
have been wont to look for in them. 

We have been surprised and pained to 
find in one of the bravest and most persis- 
tent advocates of the cause of woman an 
injustice toward her in his effort to obtain 
justice for his own sex, which nothing but 
his hurried adoption of the new code can 
explain. That correspondent, having al- 
luded somewhat caustically to certain 
phrases in a recent ‘Open Letter,” will 
pardon us if-we come to the defence of the 
expression *tsomebody’s daughter,” and to 
the defence of all the meaning it was in- 
tended to convey. ‘There is, toa certain 
extent, a point well taken in the article to 
which we allude. When, however, the 
claim is made that in a certain kind of 
wrong-doing involving both sexes, there 
must be equal responsibility or else that 
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the weaker is every way inferior, the 
writer goes beyond his premises and be- 
yond all show of right. He confuses the 
sin and the punishment. Moreover, be- 
cause by the laws of life woman is more 
liable to be sinned against than sinning in 
this regard, that is no ground for claims of 
inferiority. "Passion is the physical side 
of love. Now itis a truism that man is 
physically stronger. In the realin of brute 
force he wields supreme dominion. Asa 
general rule, the more mind gives place to 
brawn among nations, the greater is the su- 
premacy of man; but in the higher domin- 
ion of the moral forces with the intellect, 
we must acknowledge woman takes the 
lead. Equal intellectually, she is morally 
superior. But the higher civilization 
which shall save her from brutality and 
lust, or from a scarcely less blamable 
thing,—unchecked passion,—is not at hand. 
We grant the special pleadings in ‘Justice 
to Men,” but special pleadings they are, 
und the general proposition remains un- 
proved. ‘The article in question starts 
with the assumption that equality involves 
equal responsibility for sexual sins. The 
responsibility is more than equal, but oh, 
how different! ‘The evil that men do 
lives after them,” but the burden of its 
living falls upon the woman. ‘To bear in 
sorrow and to rear in shame, with a moth- 
er’s grief over a child’s disgrace, is wom- 
an’s terrible part in these transgressions. 
The man may hide his crime and hold up 
his head. Few proud women care to pa- 
rade their shame in court for the sake of 
reparation; and so it goes on. ‘This is the 
story of thousands and thousands, not of 
artful women, not of modern Cleopatras, 
but of unfortunates fallen before a stronger 
physical passion—women whose strength 
was their weakness. By way of aside, 
that illustration of Cleopatra was un- 
fortunate. Supposing the ‘somebody's 
daughter” mentioned in our ‘Letter’ had 
been a Cleopatra in charms, should we 
wish to elect Antony for our president, 
though he had possessed ali the qualities 
of good statesmanship? He was an able 
statesman and an able general, but he 
ruined himself and betrayed his trust 
through this one weakness which it is said 
never interferes with official virtue. 

Setting aside, then, the special cases 
mentioned in “Justice to Men,” as cases in 
which there is equal, if not greater, respon- 
sibility with the woman, we still have the 
majority of cases, in which the law of life 
holds good, viz.: that man is stronger on 
the physical and mental sides, and woman 
stronger on the moral and mental sides; 
that passion is the physical development 
of love or of grosser emotions (for it is the 
connecting link between the worst and the 
best), and thus is more powerful in its in- 
fluence on the physically stronger; and 
that woman can no more be justly held to 
an equal responsibility before society for 
such sins than she can be for being knock- 
ed down by a man against whom she 
would defend herself if she could. Were 
she physically different, the result might 
be different in both cases. 

It is right, then, that society should 
throw a terrible burden of responsibility 
upon the mun in these sins. Society must 
recognize the limitations of nature. It is 
right, too, because these same laws of life 
do themselves inflict upon woman that 
most terrible punishment from which man 
is free. ‘The ban of society should be his 
punishment. ‘The physical suffering and 
the living evidence of guilt are hers. ‘The 
child has a mother, but no father,” is a 
term of reproach, unjust though it may 
be, and a mother’s love will cause her 
bitter pain over this disgrace of her child. 
A man may, and thousands do, hide their 
guilt, but he has to bear no other punish- 
ment than that which a disapproving con- 
science and the curse of society may in- 
flict upon him. It is right. therefore, that 
he should have these in full measure. He 
does not suffer otherwise for his sin. The 
woman does. Is it not fair to infer that, 
with all the terrible consequences before 
her, she will not surrender except under 
the greatest pressure? That the tempta- 
tion will needs be greater in her case than 
in the case of the one who sacrifices noth- 
ing to his desire for a moment’s sensual 
gratification ? 

We have devoted much attention to the 
article under discussion, because we believe 
that impartial justice is the first essential 
in meeting the insidious attack of the ‘*new 
ethics.” While we are about it, let us 
give a name to the system. We will name 
it for its political godfathers, the ‘‘Inde- 
pendent” Ethics. The name is appropri- 
ate, for the code is independent of al! laws 
human and divine, independent of the car- 
dinal principles of universal order, and 
therefore destructive of that order. Give 
woman an equal influence in the world’s 
affairs, and she will willingly bear her 
share of the greatly diminished crime; 
but do not sit on your victim’s neck and 
ask her why she does not rise! Witha 
chance to wield her moral influence for 
good, the reign of peace would supplant 
that of brute force, and animal passion 








would lose its power. The purity of the 
love would justify the wider freedom. 
Cambridge, Mass. E. A. 8S. 


+++ 
AN ENGLISH BISHOP’S VIEWS ON SUF- 
FRAG 


Mrs. Faweett has given for publication a 
letter from the bishop of Carlisle toa lady 
friend on the irrepressible woman suffrage 
question. Coming from so high an author- 
ity in the Church, it is worth reproducing, 
and is given here for the benefit of both 
suffragists and remonstrants. ‘The bishop 
says: 

My dear E.,—I should not like to write 
a leaflet for publication on the subject of 
woman suffrage, but [ have no objection to 
tell you my opinion. While the number 
of voters was compuratively small, 1 con- 
sider- that these voters were trustees for 
the general population. This was pre- 
eminently the case before the first reform 
bill, but it continued to be after that bill 
had become a law. There could be no 
justification of the principle of giving a 
vote to the £10 householders, and not to 
poorer folks, except the assumption that a 
vote implied a trust to be exercised by the 
better educated and more substantial class 
for the good of all.. While this was the 
principle of legislation, I consider there 
was no wrong committed in not permit- 
ting women to vote; the question was 
simply one of the extent of a trust. and my 
own opinion used to be that, on the whole, 
women were happier without admission 
into the political arena. When, however, 
the arbitrary £10 line was done away with, 
and the borough franchise was made to ex- 
tend to every man who had anything that 
could be fairly called a house, this view of 
trusteeship was immensely weakened. 
And, as soon as the vote is extended be- 
yond boroughs, as it undoubtedly will be, 
I consider that the notion of a man as a 
voter holding a trust for his neighbors will 
be well-nigh exploded altogether. IL do 
not say that this vote will not be in any 
case a trust, and an important one, but 
this will not be its chief characteristic ; it 
is inconceivable that it should be so. Con- 
sequently, the question of female suffrage 
assumes to my mind an aspect which it 
never had before. Ifa woman be a house- 
holder, still more, if she be anemployer of 
labor, and one through whose employ- 
ment a number of men possess votes, what 
is there in the mere accident of sex to make 
it right to say that she shall have no po- 
litical influence? Ido not in the least de- 
sire that married women should vote. 
This seems unnecessary. ‘The husband and 
wife are one in this as in other things. 
But when the woman satisfies every con- 
dition but that of sex, then it seems to me 
impossible in reason, and [ believe it will 
soon be impossible in fact, to deprive her 
of a vote. ‘These are, in brief, the opinions 
which I hold on the subject of woman suf- 
rage. H. CARLISLE. 
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THE KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA BANQUET. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the Convention of the Kappa Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity at Canton, N. Y., 
August 28, 29 and 30, in addition to the 
facts given by you Sept. 20, please note 
the following :— 

Great interest was manifested in the suc- 
cess of the Convention, as was evinced by 
the work of the delegates, the number of 
visiting members present, the large attend- 
ance on the part of Beta’s alumn, and the 
hospitable manner in which all were enter- 
tained. ‘The banquet, which came off Fri- 
day evening at the Hodgkins House, was 
in every respect a complete success. About 
sixty Kappas sat down to the table, which 
was arranged after the Roman plan. Oc- 
casions where flowers, music, toasts, and an 
exhaustive ménu prevail, are always long 
to be remembered. 
gotten are those banquets to which only 
Kappas are bidden, and in which the spirit 
afloat is such as only pervades an assem- 
blage of the wearers of ‘the blue and the 
blue.”’ Each one carried away with her as 
a souvenir, not only of this oceasion, but 
of the work of the members of Beta chap- 
ter, a delicately hand-painted ménu card. 
‘The toasts proposed and responded to were 
as follows: 

“Our Fraternity,” Florence J. Lee, Beta, St. 
Lawrence. . 

“The Young Chapters,” Jessie J. Cassidy, Psi, 
Cornell. 

“Our Colors,” Charlotte C. Barrett, Phi,Boston. 

“Genesis,” Tade Hartsuff, Mu, Butler. 

“Ergon de munon ‘esthiein ‘epistatai,” Ida J. 
Phelps, Beta, St. Lawrence. 


“Our Colleges,” Alice G. Hurd, Chi, Minnesota 
State. 


The next Convention of the Fraternity | 


‘THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


will be held with the Lambda chapter of 
Buchtel College, at Akron, O., the last 
week in August, 1886. 

ONE OF THE INITIATED. 


—————_e-o-o— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The home should belong to the wife. 
There can not be an argument on the 
other side. In her possession it is safe 
and sure. No matter what reverses come, 
the family can generally weather the 
storm if they have the anchor of a home. 
—Mrs. Ida Harper. 

There is a woman in Newburyport who 
was robbed of three thousand dollars and 
more by a speculator, in whom she had 
placed confidence. At the time she was 
boarding a large number of men, and in 
debt over a thousand dollars to provision 
and grocery dealers; but withher children, 
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she had managed to pay her indebtedness 
and own a cowfortable home. She has 
toiled early and late, and with strict econ- 
omy has accomplished all this. She has 
had a family of fourteen children, eight of 
whom are living and respected. 


An alphabetical list of the personages 
in the thirty-two novels and novelettes of 
Sir Walter Scott has just been compiled, 
from which it appears that they comprise 
662 distinct characters. The compiler has 
arranged the stories according to the peri- 
ods in which the scenes are laid.— Advance. 


At the London Health Exhibition there 
is shown a new application of asbestos, 
which may be very useful. It is an asbes- 
tos box or safe, made of asbestos and sili- 
‘ate, formed into a solid stone-like materi- 
al. The boxes are claimed to be ‘“*vermin- 
proof,” ‘“sound-proof,”’ as well as fire- 
proof, and though they have a massive 
appearance, are very light. 

The former rigidity of seclusion for 
women is greatly relaxed in Constantino- 
ple. Since they have commenced leaving 
their faces uncovered the most picturesque 
view is from behind. They still wear the 
veil, but so loosely that the face can be 
From the back, however, there is 
nothing but the white head-dvess and the 


See. 





But never to be for- | 


graceful folds of the envelope to the knees, 
below which is usually bareness. On the 
streets the women are models of propriety. 
They never speak to a man on such ocea- 
sions, though they will stare at a foreign- 
er with simple and childlike curiosity. <A 
smile is not so hard for a stranger to ob- 
tain, but is given not so much in coquetry 
as to worry the guardian eunuch. 
— - ooo - 

Lapies in America long before they reach 
middle-age frequently find themselves suffering 
from some of the complaints and weaknesses pe- 
culiar to their sex. For all such Kidney-Wort is 
a great boon. It induces a healthy action of the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the system, 
and strengthens and gives new life to all the im- 
portant organs of the boay. It is nature's great 
assistant in establishing and sustaining health. 
Sold by all druggists. 


oe ——— 


In gathering wild flowers, autumn leaves, or 
picnicking in the woods, we are more or less 
exposed to danger from poisoning by ivy or other 
wild vines and shrubs. The poison is under cer- 
tain circumstances readily absorbed by the blood, 
and painful swellings or eruptions are caused. 
Such atlections Hood s S arsapurilla readily cures, 
as it expels all impurities from the blood. Even 
in cases of poisoning by Paris green, Hood's Sar- 
saparilla bus been remarkably successful. It 
should be kept constantly in the house for all 
blood disorders. Hood's Sarsaparilla is made 
by C. I. Hood @ Co., Lowell, Mass., and is sold 
by all druggisis. 100 Doses, $1. 








SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 144 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 


Kowe’s Wharves 
DERGARMENTS. 


The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
garments are made from ribbed 
fabrics of all Wool, in White 
and Scarlet; from Wool and 
Cotton, mixed, and from all 
Cotton. 

Warranted best quality of 
Material, Perfection of Fit, 
Workmanship and unusual du- 
ability. . 

Descriptive Circular, Price 
List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 

The genuine “Alpha” gar 
ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 


MRS. SUSAN T’. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 
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NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**4 veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Llenry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


$ 25 
100 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . ... + 
| Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wito CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


238 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents.§ Allithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
silonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noygs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

39—19leow 
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“TI was all run down, and Hood's Sarsapar- 


illa proved just the medicine I needed,” write 
hundreds of people. Takeit now. 100 Doses $1. 











me BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth.edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





The Great Instruction Book ! 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell immense. 
ly, and among others of fine quality may fairly 
be termed the LEADER, having had more years of 
continued large sales, having been repeatedly 
corrected until it may be said to be literally witb- 
out fault, having been enlarged and improved 
where possible, having been for years and years 
the favorite of eminent teachers who have used 
it, and having been most profitable to the pub- 
lishers and to the widow of the compiler, the 
copyright alone amounting to more than $90,000. 


Price of Richardson’s New Method for 
the Pianoforte, $3 00. 


Mailed, post free, for above price. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 





H | NEW BOOK. Contains illae 
ensington trations and plain instructions for all 
jthe stitches, Describes 70 FLOWERS; 

|tells how each is worked; what material 


° 
Embroidery and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 


coLors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
AND , 


stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 
TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
The Colors ind wash Fancy Work; what colors 
\ook best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 
TRATED. Price by mail, 35c., Agents 


of Flowets. “(25 NEW STITCHES _‘ 


for Crazy Pairtwork. New Book. Gives full 
instructions, Shows 3tfull sized squares. Ten pages of 
stitches. Price, 25¢c. . 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1300 designs jor 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each de 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rab, Price, 25e. 
New Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 
or stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. working pat- 
derns, Floiers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies, 
-. for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
Eanbroidery, and tor Kensington anp Lustro Patntina. 
Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, ail_for 
81.00. All three Books and Outfit for $1.50, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btreet. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment. 

ies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boyiston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sto- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 
The lectures of che year begin “- and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo. was une of the 
firet in this country to require a preliminary examin. 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of +, 4 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica! education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


“i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, ~ 








Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Senate for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


| WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. Ac bree 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. PD., Dean, 
N. College Ave.and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia, ‘ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences [9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful iculars, address EDWARD H. 
a +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

. 


Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, a a box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anythin; 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 

















Stamping Patterns at wholesale. ! 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass., 


utely sure. At once address Truz & Co., Augusta,Me. 





READ 


IF YOU ARE SICK OR WELL, 


THIS! 





Confirmed by cases that we extract 


and Deer Park, Md., 1884, and 


Mothers, remember this: If your 





The same results can be obtained outside of the Free Hospital ot 
Seventy Beds for Infants and Women with Chronic Diseases, establish- 
ed and supported by the Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, as in it. 


from Essays read before the Amer- 


ican Medical Association, at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
1884, and the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Milwaukee, Wis., 


on its value in Cholera Infantum, 


from the New England Medical Gazette. 
Any Physician who has a case that will not yield to treatment can have a Bed as- 
signed, and can treat the patient daily if he wishes to. Contagious cases not admitted. 


Baby does not thrive, do not change 


its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food at each feeding, 
and take yourself four times daily one teaspoon to a tablespoon. Ask 
your Druggist for »amohiet containine the above Essays.il 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
began in Blackstone Hall last Thursday 
week, at 9 o'clock, the president, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, in the chair. There 
was a fair attendance. Mrs. Chace deliv- 
ered the following annual address. 

MRS. CHACE’S ADDRESS. 

At our annual meeting, last year, I felt 
called apon to urge upon all who should 
hear me the idea that it is the duty of 
women to participate in governmental af- 
fairs; that governments being instituted 
for the benefit of the people, the whole peo- 
ple should be represented therein; that, 
while there are questions of public interest 
in which women have not so much concern 
as men, there are many questions upon 
which women are pre-eminently qualitied 
tojudge. Bearing this burden and responsi- 
bility always in mind, and earnestly desir- 
ing that all women should become imbued 
with this high sense of duty, I must now 
¢all your attention to the corresponding 
and consequent requirement that both men 
and women who accept this doctrine are in 
duty bound to put forth every just and 
righteous endeavor to obtain for women 
the opportunity to fulfil their moral obli- 
gations to the world around them, by tak- 
ing their legitimate share in the decision 
of all public questions. Our fathers, 
when they declared the right of self-gov- 
ernment to be inherent in all people, had 
not reached the height of recognition that 
women were an equal part of the people; 
and so they fastened upon us a government 
in which half the people are sovereigns 
and the other half are subjects, leaving to 
this generation the comprehension of the 
grandeur and the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise of the noble principles they enunciatetl. 
They did not hesitate to resort to arms in 
defence of their rights. and their heroism 
and self-sacritice in doing so, are to this 
day celebrated by public rejoicings. Wom- 
en are peaceful. Bound by the ties of 
blood and by all the relations of social 
and civil life to the men who govern us 
without our consent, who tax us without 
permitting us to be represented, who con- 
demn and punish us, when criminals, with- 
out a trial by a jury of our peers, who 
keep on our statutes laws in regard to our 
ownership of property which are unequal 
and unjust, we have no means of redress, 
and we wish for none, but the warfare of 
arguinent and the foree of appeal. We 
freely admit that these men who thus 
hold us in subjection are the victims, as 
well as ourselves, of long-established cus- 
toms, and we know that many women are 
yet blind to the fact that they are far from 
fulfilling their high mission in the world 
while they remain a subject and irrespon- 
sible class. The members of this associa- 
tion have accepted the trust of awakening 
the conscience of Rhode Island to a sense 
of the justice of granting the suffrage to 
women, and have pledged themselves to 
use all proper means to effect this purpose. 
We hold meetings to which we invite the 
public. We send out woman suffrage lit- 
erature in the form of tracts and leaflets. 
We occasionally employ a lecturer to en- 
lighten the people, and seek to enlist them 
in the service of our cause. All this is 
good, and adds slowly to our number, but 
the majority are still against us. We go 
to the Legislature every winter with our 
memorial from our association, or with the 
few petitioners whose names a few per- 
sons have obtained, and, even with this 
weak exhibit, we find, from year to year, 
that our appeal is treated with more re- 
spect, and the number of our friends in 
the State House is constantly increasing. 
Still we are met there by the objection that 
our petitioners are so few. They say: 
‘*When a majority of the women of the 
State ask for the ballot it will be granted 
them.” But they point to our petitions 
and say: ‘*Look! how few are the peti- 
tioners!’’ Now, friends, what ought we 
to do? 
the Legislature are the persons. who, when 
it is done, must take the first step toward 
conferring the franchise upon women. So, 
in my mind, the petitioning them to take 
this step, seems one of the most important 
of the duties we have pledged ourselves to 
perform. The English Women’s Suffrage 
Journal heads an article on the first page 
of almost every number with these words: 
**Petition! Petition! Petition! and the 
English woman suffragists send into Par- 
liament such rolls of names as we had never 
dreamed of. In Massachusetts, and in 
other States, this act of petition is consid- 
ered of paramount importance. ‘There, we 
have always been weak. When I hear a 
woman say, ‘‘I cannot bear to ask what is 
mine by right,” I answer, **But these men 
have the power in their hands to grant or 
to withhold our right; we cannot expect 
them to offer it to us unasked.” 

Another refuses to circulate the petition, 
on the ground that it is disagreeable. She 
says she does not feel called upon to bear 
the odium which comes from doing this 
work. Oh! friends, did we take up this 
labor for the sake of pleasure or honor, or 
for any cause save that of an undying prin- 
ciple? If we cannot forget ourselves and 
all personal consequences in the service of 
our principles, we are not worthy to be 
their champions. What would have been 
the fate of all efforts at reforms in the 
world had their advocates been afraid of 
odium? And yet, after all, in this day, 
the disagreeableness or the odium of ask- 
ing our neighbors to sign a woman suffrage 
petition, is too small for any sensible wom- 
an to take account of. Adil the odium pos- 
sible to result is a contemptuous refusal 
and a cold shoulder afterwards from per- 
sons who know not what they do. And, 
friends, let me assure you that the com- 
pensations far outweigh these. So I must 
urge upon all of you who desire the ballot 

for women, the consequent duty of obtain- 
ing ~ gn to the petition, to an extent 
limited only by the boundaries of our 
State. The present plan of our Executive 
Committee for the city is that every wom- 
an interested in this work shall take the 
district lying nearest to her residence, 


The men who are elected to sit in | 





which is not taken by some other person, 
and canvass that district of one or more 
streets, going, in a lady-like manner. into 
the houses and shops. talking with the peo- 
ple and showing them the justice of our de- 
mand, the reasons why women should 
vote, answering their objections and secur- 
ing as many signatures us possible. In no 
other way can we reach so many minds as 
in this way. 

In the course of the summer, twelve wom 
en have already engaged to work in this 
manner. some of them taking two streets 
and some one. ‘I'wo other women, who were 
not at liberty to do this. have promised to 
obtain signatures indiscriminately of per- 
sons whom they chance to meet. Before 
this meeting closes I hope the whole city 
will be thus taken in charge, and I depend 
upon the city members of our Association 
and any other friends of our cause to 
pledge themselves to take their share. 

Persons present here from the towns 
outside the city are also earnestly besought 
to do the same work at home, in the same 
way, by enlisting the help of their neigh- 
bors. No better, surer method of spread- 
ing the principles underlying our move- 
ment could be adopted, and no work done 
with so gratifying results. 

The address was well received, and evi- 
dently made a favorable impression. 

Miss Susan C. Kenyon, Mrs. L. B. C. 
Wyman and Mrs. Champlin were appoint- 
ed a committee on nominations. and upon 
the report of that Committee, the follow- 
ing were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Mrs. E. B. Chace. 

Vice-Presidents — Augustine Jones, A. M., 
Providence; Rev. C. W. Wendte, Newport; Miss 
Phebe Jackson, Mrs. Catherine C. Knowles, East 
Greenwich; Mrs. Mary C. Arnold, Chepachet; 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 

Secretary—Mr. W. 8. Liscomb. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hinck- 


ey. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary A. Wood. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, 
Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy, Mrs. Ruth R. Burleigh, 
Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Fanny P. Palmer, Mrs. L. B. 
C. Wyman, Mrs. Frances C. Frost, Mrs. L. B. 
Read, Miss Susan C. Kenyon. 


Mrs. E. C. Hinkley, Miss De Wolf. Miss 
Champlin, Miss Martha Doyle and Mrs. E. 
K. Thornton were appointed a committee 
on finance. 

‘The Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Miss Ida Bux- 
ton, Mr. W.S. Liscomb, Mrs. F. P. Pal- 
mer, Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, Mrs. 8S. C. 
H. Doyle, and Dr. William F. Channing 
were appointed a committee on resolutions. 

A conversational discussion followed on 
the subject of woman suffrage, in which 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. L. B. C. Wyman, 
and others took part. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

There was a considerabie attendance in 
the hall at the afternoon session. Mrs. 
Chace introduced as the first speaker Mrs. 
Sara A. Underwood, of Boston. 

Mrs. Underwood read a carefully pre- 
pared paper entitled ‘‘What the Ballot Can 
and Cannot do for Women.” 

Mrs. Luey Stone showed from the action 
of legislatures the questions of personal in- 
terest to all women that come up at every 
session for settlement. 

Rev. Mr. ‘Tomlinson, of Pawtucket, fol- 
lowed, and Mrs. Chace said that the wom- 
en of Rhode Island only asked for suffrage 
on the same terms as men. 

Rey. Frederick A. Hinckley, from the 
Committee on Resolutions, reported the 
following, which were adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at this, its eighteenth annual 
meeting, reaffirms its faith in the government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people; 
declares anew its belief that women are veople, 
and therefore demands their immediate admission 
to the exercise of all the functions of govern- 
ment oe equal terms with men. 

Resolved, Yhat in the unfortunate tendencies 
of an exceptionally demoralizing political cam- 
paign, wherein, so far as the two great parties of 
the country are concerned, defence of questiona- 
ble personal character takes the place of healthy 
discussion of public measures, we see new evi- 
dence of the necessity as well as just.ce of the co- 
operation of men and women in the caucus, in 
the convention and at the polis. 

Resolved, That we record with pain the fact 
that the highest educational institution of this 
State still closes its doors to young womef, and 
urge those in authority to remove at once this 
odious discrimination in the acquirement of 
knowledge. 

Resolved, That the growing tendency to recog- 
nize the work done by woman in the training of 
the young, as mother, teacher, and as member of 
the School Committee, points to her codperation 
with man upon State Boards of Education, and 
though Rhode Island cannot now be first, we 
think she ought to be among the first, to take 
aa proud step, at once logical, necessary and 
ust. 

Resolved, That the time has come when our 
State cannot longer safely refuse to place its 

nal and correctional institutions under the 
Wine control of men and women; that our Board 
of Female Visitors to places where women are 
imprisoned, having no authority to enforce its 
conclusions, does not now, and in the nature of 
things never can, meet this need; that the first 
thing required, what Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
and some other States have long since accom- 
plished, is the appointment of women with men 
ee the regularly constituted State Boards of 
Charities. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the President at this Convention to 
obtain a hearing before the Governor at the 

roper time, and to take such other action as, 
n their judgment, may be necess. to secure 
the appointment of women upon the State Board 
of Education and the State Board of Charities in 
Rhode Island. 


After some remarks by the Rey. Fred. 
Hinckley, the resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted. The members of the Associa- 
tion and their guests partook of a pleasant 
repast. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The meeting was called to order at 7.40 
o’clock. ‘ 


Rey. Frederick A. Hinckley presided and 
called attention to the evident progress 
that the woman suffrage cause was making 
in Rhode Island. 

Rey. Thomas R. Slicer answered current 
objections, and closed with a quotation 
from ‘Tennyson's **Princess.” 

Rev. H. W. Rugg said that to disfran- 
chise women was not in accordance with 
the best and broadest teachings of expe- 
rience. He instanced many benefits that 
would result from the voting of women, 
and said that in his parish women voted on 
every question. 

Hon. Geo. L. Clarke said that even small 
audiences at woman suffrage meetings 
were no cause of discouragement. The 
press circulated their opinions broadcast 
among thousands of readers. He remem- 
bered the slim attendance usual at anti- 
slavery meetings. But the cause finally 
triumphed, and so it would be with woman 
suffrage. 

An invitation was extended to all inthe 
audience to make farther remarks, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

eee 


RACE PROSCRIPTION IN WISCONSIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In justice to Dr. Bicknell, his liber- 
al policy with regard both to race and 
sex in education should be fairly under- 
stood. ‘lo illustrate, let me relate an in- 
cident not hitherto made public, which 
concerns his fidelity both to color and sex 
in education. 

At no previous meeting of the National 
Education Association have colored teach- 
ers been invited, and for the first time in 
its history has the name of a colored man 
or woman been found on the programme. 
President Bicknell decided to break the 
traditions by inviting colored speakers, 
and he secured to deliver addresses Prof. 
B. 'T'. Washington, principal of the Nor- 
mal School at Tuskegee, Ala.; Prof. W. 
H. Crogman, of Atlanta, and Miss Ella 
W. Somerville, of Washington—all able 
colored teachers. Miss Somerville was 
detained by illness, but the two gentle- 
men bore off the honors of the meeting 
which they addressed, each speaking to an 
audience of 2,000 people. 

But the incident is to come. ‘Two col- 
ored ladies from Washington, D. C., ap- 
plied for entertainment at Madison, and 
were located in a room at the Vilas House, 
which, with the Park Hotel, is owned by 
Col. W. F. Vilas, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chicago last July. 
The ladies came to Madison. reaching the 
city about 7 P. M., Friday evening, July 
11, and reported to the Vilas Hotel. ‘The 
clerk informed them, on the presentation 
of their certificate for a room, that differ- 
ent arrangements had been made for their 
entertainment. President Bicknell was at 
the house, and seeing the ladies in the par- 
lor, inquired as to their location, found 
out that they had been denied a reception, 
as promised on the card of entertainment, 
and having pressing engagements, he said 
to them: ‘This matter must be attended 
to.” He accompanied them to Dr. Car- 
penter’s office, where the Committee on 
Entertainment were in session. ‘The com- 
mittee knew nothing of the change in 
the location of the ladies, and said it was 
probably owing to their color that the 
room was denied them. On advising with 
the committee, Mr. Bicknell immediately 
repaired with the ladies to Mr. Van Etta, 
the agent of Col. Vilas in the management 
of the hotels. Mr. Van Etta told him that 
the ladies could not stay in his hotels on 
account of their color. Mr. Bicknell re- 
monstrated with Van Etta, telling him 
that a rejection of these ladies would bring 
disgrace to the hotel and its proprietor 
and to the Association, and that they must 
have a room, as they had a right to de- 
mand by the agreement. After some par- 
leying, President Bicknell took the respon- 
sibility of asking that the ladies might 
have the room already assigned to Prof. 
Salisbury, of Atlanta, and they were at 
last located at the Vilas House, and occu- 
pied the room assigned them during the 
whole of the meeting, and a place at the 
table with all that great body of the best 
teachers of the land, and so the Associa- 
tion was saved from disgrace, and the 
Madison Democrat was able to deny the 
charge that colored women had been turn- 
ed out of the Vilas House. Dr. Bicknell 
may not thank us for telling the story, but 
it is due to his indomitable perseverance 

nd the courage of his convictions that col- 
ored women of Washington were not 
obliged to return to Chicago with their 
trunks unpacked, and their race turned 
away from the doors of the great national 
educational meeting at Madison. 

AN EYE-WITNEsS. 








THE 


RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
is evenly divided and made imperceptible. No PREs- 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 








BRUSSELS CARPETING. 


Having an extensive wholesale business at our New York branch, as weil as at our 


Boston Store, it becomes necessary for us to show a much greater number of Patterns 


than any retail house can afford to carry. 


Our relations with the manufacturers are such that we can secure the best designs 


for our own exclusive use, as well as to give us the goods at the lowest value. 


We are now showing 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
LOWELL AND BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 


and many other standard domestic makes. 
the quality we sell. 


Our prices are as low as is consistent with 


b@ Special Contracts made in Carpeting Churches, Steamboats, 


Schools, Lodge Rooms, and Public 


Buildings. 


ke Those in search of low and medium-price Carpets should examine our 


Marked-Down Standard Brussels. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. send us the following 
music, **Bella Bocea Polka,” for the gui- 
tar. by W. L. Havdn; ‘After Supper 
Polka,” by Edwin Christie; ‘Fire Galop,” 
dedicated to the Westport Fire Depart- 
ment, by Howard Smith; ‘lout Amour,” 
nocturne, by P. La Villa; ‘Some Day.” 
words and music by Hugh Conway & Mil- 
ton Wellings, arranged for guitar by W. 
L. Haydn. 

R. A. Saaltield, 12 Bible House, New 
York City, sends us as latest music, ** Ama- 
tori Waltzes,” by Frank Conway; *Cleve- 


land and Hendricks’ Grand Victory 
March,” by Henry Dersech, arranged by 


Jas. J. Freeman. Songs, ‘‘You Ask Me 
to Forgive the Past.” words by Tommy 
‘lucker, musie by Edward Green; ‘Better 
Luck 'To-Morrow,” a new motto song by 
Henry Martyn; ‘With Cleveland We Will 
Win the Day.” a national campaign song 
by J. P. Skelly. 

For fall and winter millinery no better 
place than Mrs. Julia Fowle’s, No. 6 Win- 
ter Street, can be named. She is a lady of 
taste and experience, and many of our 
readers bear testimony to her skill. 

Goto Lewando’s, on Temple Place, if you 
desire careful dyeing of garments. Laces 
are renovated equal to the new. 

John H. Pray, Sons & Co., probably dis- 
tribute more Lowell and Roxbury carpets 
than any other firm in the country. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Crab Apple and Apple Jellies, 25 cents per half- 
pint glass; 20 cents per third-pint. Money refunded 


if the Jelly is not good. M. L. WuircHer, South 
Ryegate, Vt. 





For Your Children,—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





A Reliable Dressmaker who fits by the Taylor 
System would like a few engagements by the day, or 
would do the fitting for a first-class dressmaker. 
Address M. J. Harrow, 104 Cambridge St., Charles- 
town. 





A Lady, twenty-nine years of age, would like a 
situation as travelling companion, and if desired would 
assist in the care of children. References exchanged. 
Address, *O. W. G.,” P.O. Box 178, Newburyport, 
Mass. 





Elocutionist and Reader.— Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,’ has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


LADIES 


Can have thei Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored, 
and made into the latest Fall Styles, at 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 

673 Washington Street. head of Beach Street. or at 
Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 

near Temple Place. 


ee ‘ Ago I had lost my hair, and was 
EIGHT | pm ate Bw bald. ? had used vari- 
st | ous so-called remedies, but none 
MONTHS | did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.”” Mrs. 8. REM- 
ICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 


H. L. HASTINCS, 


BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 47 


Ladies who appreciaiate Artistic Designs 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 
New York and Boston Novelties, 

and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. STINSON. 














“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 
INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co.,, IIL.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education, Send for one—FREE. 


WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girts will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For cate 
alogue address NATIH’L 'T. ALLEN, West Newton, 


Mass. 





HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfully situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgence of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F, HOLMEs, 

Oxford, Me. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Muscum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 
School for Cirls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, i884. 


As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpUCcATION rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made an es- 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Latin and Mathematics. 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone- 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For catalogues, 
address No, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply, 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $385 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at tirst, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston , 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be desired. 

The Classical Course fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 

The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to follow a full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 
care of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor, and has windows to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours. The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. The house is 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 











PARLOR. Chamber and Rattan 
Furniture, Foiding Beds, Bed Lounges, 
Easy Chairs, Carpet, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Plated Ware, atches, Jewelry, 
ete. GLVEN AWAY to those 
who send clubs for a meritorious house- 
hold article. All are delighted with it. 
pet can obtain any article you wantby 






nan gy | your spare moments to the 
work. Ilundreds,of valuable presents to 
selectfrom. Listof 
formation free. Address N. Holmes & 
Co., 357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


resents and all in- 











C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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